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APRIL, 1871. 


I—ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN SOUL AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


LL speculation with respect to the origin of the human soul 
falls under three theories—that of Pre-existence, Creationism, 
and Traducianism. 


PRE-EXISTENCE, 


Among the Theologians of the Primitive Church, Origen stands 
almost alone as the advocate of this doctrine. Though he tried to 
find it recognized in the Bible, it is plain that it originated with him 
in the Platonic philosophy of which he was a disciple. This doc- 
trine teaches that all finite spirits were created simultaneously, and 
before the creation of matter. There was a pre-Adamic life of souls. 
Their apostasy was pre-Adamic, and they were transferred to bodies 
as a punishment. The bodies are generated according to the natu- 
ral order, but the pre-existent soul enters them, as they are produced. 
The account of the fall in Genesis is an allegorical representation 
of these facts. 

A little reflection will show, that according to this theory there 
is no moral or spiritual connection between the individuals of the 
race—tio common humanity. Each individual stands alone—aposta- 
tized for himself—and must be saved or lost irrespective of any 


connection with any other being. There is no race-connection—no 
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common hutfivanity—no transmissign of nature—no hereditary deprav- 
ity. The doctrine never prevailed among the sober thinkers of the 
Fathers. Jerome calls it a stulta persuasio, “a foolish persuasion, 
that souls were created of old by God and kept in a treasury.” 
Philastrasius enumerates it among the heresies; and Augustine 
regards it as contradicting the Scripture, which says, “God saw 
every thing that he had made and behold it was very good.” 


s 
CREATIONISM, 


or, as the Germans spell it, from a supposed adjective, Creatianism, 
teaches that every rational soul comes directly from God, not as an 
emanation, as the Gnostics teach, but as a distinct creation de nihtlo, 
either at the moment of conception or afterward. This doctrine may 
be traced back to Aristotle, who made a clear distinction between 
the animal soul, or ¢vxj, and the rational principle, or vos; the 
former of which, together with the body, he taught, was derived 
through natural generation, but the latter was a part of the general 
reason of God. Plato, on the other hand, taught the doctrine of pre- 
existence, which, as we have shown, Origen attempted to harmonize 
with the teachings of revelation. The doctrine of Creationism met 
with considerable favor in the Primitive Church, especially in the 
Eastern Church, Jerome says, “God makes souls daily, whose 
pleasure it is to do, and who never ceases to be a maker.” He con- 
sidered Creationism as the true Church-doctrine, notwithstanding he 
admitted it was not received in his day. Augustine declined to 
express any decided opinion on the subject. Hilary, of Pictarium, 
was a Creationist. He taught that souls were created daily (guotidte) 
by a secret and unknown operation of divine power. 

This theory assigns to man a mixed origin. His body originates 
according to nature, that is, by a process of generation—his soul 
according to creation. Assuming that his body was potentially 
created in Adam, that its generative origin was in the creation of 
the first progenitor of the race, then, the man who is born to-day 
was created six thousand years ago, as to his body, but as to his 
soul, only at the time of his birth. There is in it, therefore, race- 
connection only as to the body. We were all in Adam when he 
sinned, but only as to the body. 
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TRADUCIANISM 


maintains that we derive both body and soul from our parents. The 
creative act, of which it is said, Gen. i, 27, “God created man, in 
the image of God created he him ; male and female created he them,” 
had reference to the race, to human nature. Man is created de nihilo 
upon the first day, to reproduce himself, body and soul, in the future, 
by generation. Creation and birth are thus distinguished. The one 
is an act of the Almighty de xzhz/o—the other is the product of this 
original creation by generation, under the modifying influences which 
it undergoes in the process of its own free development. Hence, 
man could be created holy and born sinful, through influence of guilt 
and corruption originating after creation. 

Tertullian was the first to state clearly and distinctly this doc- 
trine. In his treatise de Anima, ch. 19, he says, “And if we appeal 
to the trees, we can be furnished with an example.” He thence, in 
a crude and semi-materialistic way, runs the parallel between the 
nature and life of trees, as derived from the soil, etc., and man as 
having his origin in his parents. Of course such illustrations are no 
proof, and can scarcely be supposed to add any character to the doc- 
trine they are intended to explain. This theory prevailed in the 
North-African and. Western European Church, and Leo the Great, 
(461,) says of it, “That the Catholic faith teaches that every man, 
with reference to the substance of his soul as well as of his body, is 
formed in the womb.” Perhaps Augustine did more than any other to 
give currency to it ; yet he nowhere explicitly acknowledges his belief 
in it. He seemed to vacillate between Creationism and Traducian- 
ism, but he most decidedly condemned the doctrine of Pre-existence. 
He did not regard either the theory of Creation or Traduction as in- 
volving any heretical error, since, under both, God is recognized as 
the Creator. The exdowment of reproductive power he regarded as 
displaying as great creative power as the creation itself, “For who 
can make a seed to produce individuals invariably after its kind 
except that being who made the seed from nothing?” He saw diffi- 
culties in both theories, and with a candor truly admirable, confessed 
his inability to satisfy his own mind which to adopt. If he adopted 
Traducianism, then how could he hold to such a propagation of the 
soul without falling into Materialism? On the other hand, if he 


‘ 
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adopted Creationism, how could he sustain the doctrine of Original 
Sin, for the soul, as newly created, can not be any thing but a pure 
and perfect soul. The Scriptures, he said, do not afford a solution of 
the question, for though, as respects the doctrine of Original Sin, pre- 
ponderance seemed to be on the side of Traducianism, yet there are 
passages that seem to teach that each individual soul is a creation. 

In the middle ages, Creationism was generally adopted. The 
schoolmen rejected Traduction, because it interfered with their argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul, and seemed logically to lead to 
Materialism. The schoolmen, too, rejected the Augustinian anthro- 
pology, which Traducianism seemed to sustain, and adopted the 
Greek anthropology. At the Reformation the anthropology of Au- 
gustine was revived, and with it the theory of Traducianism. But 
Calvin declares for Creationism, though he thinks the question of 
but little importance. So, great names have been divided, and it can 
scarcely be said that there has been any one orthodox view, or that 
the subject is one involving an heretical element. (Shedd’s Hist., Doc. 
ii, 24.) Perhaps a deeper metaphysical insight will reveal the fact 
that the truth lies in a profound combination of these two theories. 
“If the essence of the individual,” says Martensen, (Dogmas, p. 141,) 
“were only the universal abstract man, if it possessed no inward and 
eternal peculiarity, it would be nothing more than a meaningless 
repetition of the genus, but no real individual. Just, therefore, as 
each human individual must be regarded as a link in the succession 
of the development of the genus, it is also at the same time a par- 
ticular form of the Divine image, a particular and a new point of 
manifestation of the Divine will. These considerations supply the 
answer to the question, whether human individuals are Jorn or created, 
the question respecting the soundness of Traducianism or Creatian- 
ism. The truth to which Traducianism may lay claim consists in 
this: That every human individual is a product of the natural activity 
of the species, just as this is determined by the peculiarities of the 
race, the family, and the parents. But the truth of Creatianism lies in 
this: That the universal natural activity by means of which the spe- 
cies propagates itself, and new souls are formed—that this mysterious 
natural activity constitutes the instrument and means for the indi- 
vidualizing activity of the Creator; that each single human being, 
therefore, is a new manifestation of the Divine will, which thus pre- 
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pares for itself a peculiar form of its own image... . . If it remains 
a mystery, how, in the secret laboratory wherein man is formed, na- 
ture and creation merge in one another—how the activity of the 
Creator and the conditions of nature mutually set limits to each 
other—for birth has its secrets even as death has—still must each 
individual be regarded, at once, from the point of view offered by 
Traducianism, and also from that of Creationism ; or, in other words, 
as a continuation and a member in the series, and also as a new and 
original beginning.” 

With this condensed and brief view of the primitive, medizval, 
and modern doctrines held as to the origin of the human soul, we 
are prepared to consider with greater intelligence the kindred sub- 
ject of 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


This is essentially a metaphysical question, but on this very 
account it is also intimately connected with theology. Man is the 
subject of Christianity. It is for him objectively, and it is zz him 
subjectively. As a revelation from his Author, it must be adapted 
to his nature. To understand this adaptation, it is as important to 
have a correct knowledge of man as of the system of grace which is 
designed to save man. No man can make much progress in explain- 
ing God’s ways to man without some philosophy of human nature. 
But such knowledge is metaphysics. Hence the narrowness of that 
one-sided prejudice which derides the study of metaphysics. It is a 
prejudice against a zame, while practically we are compelled to honor 
the thing. Man is the proper study of man. “Know thyself”—*“con- 
sider thine own heart.” What are these maxims but exhortations to 
study metaphysics? 

That man is composed of body and soul, all admit. But to dis- 
tinguish between these, assign to each its limit, and understand the 
influence of the one over the other—these are questions of difficulty 
and difference. We find from the beginning a trichotomy, also—a 
threefold division of human nature—recognized; in Hebrew, dah-sahr 
(v3), nephesh (WP), ruach (m7); in Greek, sarx (cap=) or soma (siya), 
psuche (puxy), pneuma (xvedpa) ; in Latin, caro or corpus, anima, spiritus; 
in English, flesh or body, soul, spirit. “The (soma) body,” says Jus- 
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tin Martyr, “is the house of the soul (psuche), but the soul is the 
house of the spirit (pxeuma).” 

Irenzeus says, “ There are three, of which the perfect man con- 
sists, the flesh, the soul, and the spirit—one preserving and shaping 
which is the spirit (spzrétus) ; the other, that which is united and 
formed, which is the flesh (caro) ; but that which is between these 
two is the soul (azzma), which, sometimes following the spirit, is 
lifted up by it, but at other times, consenting to the flesh, turns aside 
after earthly lusts.” Again, “The soul and the spirit can indeed be a 
part of men, but are by no means man, but the perfect man is a 
commingling and uniting of the soul, assuming the Spirit of the 
Father, and blending the flesh, which is a structure, an image (p/as- 
mata), after the likeness of God. Accordingly, with Justin, some 
men were not perfect, not having received the Spirit of God, the 
third part of the perfect man. 

Clement adopted this general division of body, soul, and spirit, 
but went into a Platonic refinement of subdivisions, which we can 
not stop to notice. He regarded body and soul, however, as drdgopa, 
different, but not évaytia, opposed, so that neither the soul is good as 
such, nor the body evil as such. Origen regards the soul as holding 
the medium between body and spirit. He thinks the soul is no- 
where favorably spoken of in the Scriptures, but, on the contrary, 
frequently condemned. Yet, when he draws a comparison between 
the human and the Divine ¢rias, he compares the soul to the sow. 

But Tertullian taught the twofold division of soul and body. Yet 
differ as they might on this point, there was a prominent place given 
to the great fact that man is created in the image of God. Still it 
was a question in what the image consists. As body and soul could 
not be separated, some thought that the dody is created after the 
image of God ; some held it in a literal sense, some figuratively, while 
some rejected the idea altogether. Some taught that man is in the 
image of the Logos, not of God—an image after an image—and in 
this sense understood the image or likeness to extend to the body. 
But “the more spiritual view was, that the life of the soul, partaking 
of the Divine nature, shines through the physical organism, and is 
reflected especially on the countenance of man in his looks. So held 
the fathers of the Alexandrine school, rejecting entirely the idea of 
bodily likeness, or a material copy of the Divine image. Origen 
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refers the Divine image, exclusively, to the spzvit of man. This 
Father, every-where, maintains the spontaneity of man, and, therefore, 
with him, the resemblance to God consists in this: “That man should, 
of his own industry, procure for himself that image by earnest en- 
deavors of imitating Christ.” 

The qualities of the human mind in which the image of God is 
manifested, are liberty and immortality. This was the doctrine of 
the Primitive Church, as it zs a primary postulate of the practical 
reason. The doctrine of zmputed sin, save as sin is a matter of vol- 
untary self-determination, was a doctrine unknown to the Greek 
Fathers. They taught the doctrine of freedom of the soul in its rela- 
tion to the origin of sin, with a freshness and freedom from quali- 
fication that leaves no shadow of doubt as to its having been the 
unquestioned doctrine of the Greek Church. The Gnostics divided 


* men into three classes: the pueumatikot, the psuchikot, the hulikot. 


With them, only the first class were capable of being redeemed—the 
rest were helplessly and hopelessly doomed, given over to the domin- 
ion of lust and satanic power. Against these, the Greek Fathers, as 
well as the Latin, maintained the essential equality and moral freedom 
of all men. Every man was responsible for the use he made of his 
powers, and, therefore, for his own standing before God. Justin, Ta- 
tian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, the Latin Father, Minucius Felix, and 
the Alexandrian theologians, Clement and Origen, maintain the autex- 
ousion, the unconditional self-mastery or personal freedom of the 
human soul, Even Irenzus and Tertullian assert the same doctrine 
as a practico-moral fact in human nature. “Let no one,” say they, 
“take solace, or excuse any event of his life on account of fate.” The 
liberty of men gets the victory in the contest with all the adversities 
of destiny. Man is expected to strive after holiness because he received 
the power of doing it. “According to Clement, man is account- 
able for that sin alone which proceeds from free choice.” He knows 
nothing of gratia irresistibilis, “irresistible grace.” Origen says, “If 
men were corrupt dy nature, and could not possibly do good, God 
would appear as the judge, not of actions, but of natural faculties.” 
“Still, the Divine assistance was not denied. Liberty is only relative, 
so that every moral action has its origin not only in the free choice 
of man, but also in Divine assistance.” Irenzeus says, “The wheat 
and the chaff in inanimate and irrational existences, are made such 
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naturally ; but man is rational, and according to his rational nature, 
in the image of God, made free in his will, and of his own power is a 
cause to himself, that sometimes he becomes wheat and sometimes 
chaff.” He founds his argument for human accountability upon this 
freedom. “ Man’s freedom,” he contends, “is not only seen in his 
work, but also in his faith.” So, too, Tertullian. In opposition to 
Marcion, he says, “ How could man, who was destined to rule over 
the whole creatidn, be a slave in respect to himself, not having ob- 
tained the faculty of reigning over himself?” “To believe or not 
believe,” says Clement, of Alexandria, “is as much at the command 
of our will as to philosophize or not to philosophize. Man, like every 
other spiritual being, can never lose the power of arbitrary choice. 
By means of this power, noble minds of all time, here and hereafter, 
aided by that Divine power which is indispensable to success, are 
lifting themselves up from ignorance and deep moral corruption, and 
are drawing nearer to God and the truth.” But we must not under- 
stand these strong assertions of the freedom of the soul as involving 
the denial of a concurring Divine aid. The zzztiative in the renewal 
and change of the heart must be taken by man in a free act of his 
will, but he can not carry on the work to perfection without the 
Divine assistance. “God,” says Clement, “co-operates with those 
souls that are willing.” As the physician furnishes health to that 
body which synergizes* toward health (by a recuperative energy of 
its own), so God furnishes eternal salvation to those who synergize 
toward the knowledge and’ obedience of the truth.” Here the free- 
dom of the soul and the necessity of spiritual aid are beautifully 
combined. So, too, Origen holds “that the relation which a man’s 
will sustains to moral good is precisely the same as that which it sus- 
tains to moral evil. It would be as false to deny to the will, be it 
fallen or unfallen, the power to holiness, as to deny it the power to 
sin. But this power is only the power to will, not the power to effect. 
God gives the faculty of free-will, and helps it, by aid of his Holy 
Spirit, to accomplish its choice of holiness.” So regeneration, begin- 
ning in an act of free choice, is perfected as a work of grace, through 
the aid of the Holy Spirit. 

* The word “ Synergism ” is used to express the idea of human and Divine co-operation 


in faith and regeneration, while “ Monergism” expresses the idea that in faith and regenera- 
tion the human soul is passive, and God alone works. 
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What did these Fathers think of Original Sin? Some of them 
thought, or at least said, very little about it. All men were sinners, 
and all men needed the pardoning mercy of God. This was the prac- 
tical faith of the Primitive Church, and the appeal of the Gospel was 
based upon this assumption, and found a ready response in the human 
consciousness. But such men as Clement, Origen, and others could 
not keep the question of the origin of sin out of the field of reflec- 
tion and philosophy, and accordingly they give us a doctrine of 
Original Sin. 

In the generally received Trichotomy of man’s nature, as we have 
seen, there were recognized body, soul, and spirit. The sda was the 
material part, the ¢vz7, the principle of animal life, the seat of the 
sensuous nature, with all its passions and appetites. The zvedpza was 
the spiritual part, including reason, moral nature, and will. Now, ac- 
cording to the Alexandrian Theologians, sin was confined to the 
former. It is an inherited corruption, which does not touch the zvedya, 
for these theologians held the doctrine of Pre-existence as to the zvedpa. 
Of course, being only physical corruption, sin did not involve guilt, 
except so far as it was the free act of the zvedua. Sin, as guz/t, there- 
fore, did. not originate in Adam, but originated only in the free act 
of the will. The influence of the soul and body, in inducing the 
xvedua to sin, is the effect and force of example and education. Sin, 
then, comes not by generation, by the zmbuing of the parent. 
Adam brought up his offspring under the influence of his example, 
and thus induced sin, which was still an act of the zedua in each 
individual. 

Later, in the Alexandrine and Antiochian schools, this doctrine 
was somewhat modified, through the rejection of the theory of Pre- 
existence and the substitution of Creationism in its stead. There was 
a greater momentum, too, assigned to Adam’s transgression in rela- 
tion to the. origin of sin, making it to affect even the zvedpa, and a 
less confident assertion of man’s power of holiness. But they did not 
go the length of adopting a propagated sinfulness of the will. Orig- 
inal Sin is not culpable. It is a disorder inherited, through which 
the will is tempted, but not until it yields and performs a free act of 
sin is it guilt. Athanasius, who has been styled the Father of Ortho- 
doxy, probably held this doctrine. Cyrill, of Jerusalem, says, “ When 
we come into the world we are sinless, but now we sin from choice ;” 
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“Where God first sees a good conscience, there he bestows the sav- 
ing seal ;’ “We did not sin before our souls came into the world; 
but coming into it free from evil, we transgress by the choice of our 
mind. There is no kind of souls that is either sinful or righteous by 
nature, but that we are either the one or the other, proceeds from 
free choice ;” “ The sentence of death, threatened against Adam, ex- 
tended to him and all his posterity, even unto those who had not 
sinned as Adam did when he disobeyed God by eating the forbidden 
fruit,” in which he means to say, that children who commit no con- 
scious sin, yet die, not as a penalty for sin, but for some other reason. 
So it was common to deny sin, in the sense of guilt, of children. 

Inherited evil, or corruption, but not an inherited sin, may be 
regarded as the doctrine of the later Alexandrines, and in this’ the 
Antiochian school agree with Chrysostom as their great representa- 
tive. He says, “It is not unbefitting that from that man who sinned 
and thereby became mortal, there should be generated those who 
should also sin and thereby become mortal; but that by that single 
act of disobedience another being is made a s¢”ner—what reason is 
there in this? No one owes any thing to justice until he first be- 
comes a sinner himself. What, then, is the meaning of the word 
dpatadot in the phrase, “ Were made sinners?” It seems to me to 
denote liability to suffering and death. His theory of regeneration 
was decidedly synergistic. Commenting on the phrase, “It is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth,” he says, “ This does not 
denude man of power altogether, but indicates that the whole power 
is not of man; assisting grace is needed from above, for it is neces- 
sary that the man himself should both will and run.” Again, he says, 
“Tt is necessary for us first to choose goodness, and when we have 
chosen it, then God introduces goodness for himself. It is our func- 
tion to choose beforehand and to will, but it is God’s function to 
finish and bring to completion.” 

Such is the general type of the Greek Anthropology as held by 
the Eastern Church. I beg to recapitulate in the language of Shedd: 


“1, Original Sin is not voluntary, and therefore is not properly sin in the sense 
of guilt. All, or at least the greater part, of the Fathers of the Greek Church but 


Augustine, denied any real original sin. 
‘2, The Adamic connection relates only to the corporal and sensuous nature, 


and not to the voluntary and rational. 
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“3, The voluntary and rational rvetya is not propagated, but created in each in- 
dividual instance, and its action is individual altogether. 

“4. The Adamic connection exerts no zmediate effect upon the will; it affects 
it only mediately, through the fleshly corruption. 

“5. Infants are guiltless, because they possess only a propagated physical cor- 
ruption. 

“6. The will takes initiative in regeneration ; but though the first to commence, 
it is unable to complete the work, and hence, the need of Divine efficiency, with 
which the human will co-operates as itself an efficient power.” 


This doctrine was generally received, also, in the Western Church 
till the third and fourth centuries. Then the Tertullian doctrine of 
Traducianism, which had been generally accepted as the psychology 
of the Latin Church, prepared the way for the doctrine of innate siz 
in distinction from innate evz/, and its consequent doctrine of Mon- 
ergism in regeneration. The maxim of Tertullian, based upon the 
doctrine of Traducianism, was tradux anime, tradux paccati. The 
propagation of the soul implies the propagation of sin. The whole 
argument of Tertullian may be reduced to a single sentence—if 
there can be a traduction of the soul, there can be a traduction of 
sin. If a free agent can be propagated, then a free agency can be; 
for the agency follows the agent and shares in all its characteristics. 
(Shedd.) But Tertullian did not see all the consequences of his fun- 
damental principle. His plea for the delay of infant baptism is based 
upon the assumption of their innocence. “Why should the age of 
innocence be in haste to obtain the remission of sin?” This, how- 
ever, probably means relative innocency. 

Hilary and Ambrose taught the propagation of sir by birth. Am- 
brose particularly appealed to the Ps. li, 5, to support this doctrine, 
but did not venture to state to what extent each individual shares 
the common guilt. (Hag. i, 318.) Ambrose says, “ Before we are born 
we are stained by contagion, and before the enjoyment of light we 
receive the injury of its origin. We are conceived in iniquity—it is 
not expressed whether of our parents or our own. Our mothers 
brought each one of us forth in sin. Nor ‘does it here declare 
whether the mother gives birth in her own sins, or whether already 
there may not be other sins of him who is born. But consider 
whether both may not be understood.” Hilary taught the same doc- 
trine, Yet he says, “The gift of continuing in faith is indeed of 
God, but the: origin of beginning is of ourselves ;” and Ambrose, 
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speaking of the infant, says, “He has committed no sin; he has only 
contracted the contagion of death from his progenitor, and hence 
remission of sin is more easy in his case, because it is not his own, 
but another’s sin that is remitted to him.” But on the other hand, 
commenting on Romans v, 12, “In whom all have sinned,’”* (as it 
was read in the version of his day,) he adds, “ Adam existed, and we 
all existed in him; Adam perished, and we all perished in him ;” 
“We all sinned in the first man, and by the succession of nature, the 
succession of guilt (c#/pa) was transferred from one to all;” “‘In 
whom all sinned ;’ thus it is evident that all sinned in Adam, as in a 
mass ; for having corrupted by sin those whom he begat, all are born 
under sin. Wherefore we are all sinners from him (er eo) because 
we all are (men) from him.” Other passages might be adduced, both 
from Ambrose and Hilary, to the same purport, but these are enough 
to show in what sense, already, the doctrine of sin, as presented in 
the fifth chapter of Romans, was understood. 

With respect, however, to the effect of this transmitted sin upon 
the will, in weakening it, or destroying its power, both of these Fathers 
held to the synergistic theory. Commenting on Romans viii, 29, Am- 
brose remarks, “ The Apostle says, ‘whom he foreknew, them he also 
predestinated ; for he did not predestinate before he foreknew, but 
to those whose merits he foreknew he predestinated the reward of 
merit.” But there can be no merit except in the free action of the 
will. Yet he seems to vacillate somewhat in reference to this doc- 
trine, for he elsewhere says, “ The will of man is brought into a state 
of recipiency (preparatio) by God; for that God may be honored by 
a holy will is through God’s grace.” This ascribing to God the 
“preparation” of the will seems to deny its freedom, and hence, to 
take from it the quality of merit, which, in the first passage quoted, 
he makes the ground of predestination. 

Hilary is more decided in asserting the doctrines of Synergism. 
He says, “Our will should have this peculiarity of itself, that it de- 
sires. God gives assistance to him beginning, because our infirmity 
can not obtain the confirmation of itself. Yet the merit of obtaining 
the consummation is, from the beginning, of the will.” “It is the 


*ig @ mdvtec juaptov, The Vulgate rendered é6 G=éni toitw by in guo, but the rela- 
tive clearly has no antecedent, and it should be “in” or “ for that” —“ upon the condition or 
ground that ”’—in this case a condition assumed. 
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part of Divine mercy to assist the willing, to confirm those who are 
making a beginning, to receive those who are approaching. But the 
commencement is for ourselves, that God may finish and perfect.” 
Thus we see that by the latter half of the fourth century, the more 
ancient and generally received Oriental Anthropology had become 
greatly modified. In the hands of Tertullian (200), Cyprian (250), 
Hilary (350), and Ambrose (380), the doctrine of an inherited sinful 
nature, as distinguished from the Oriental doctrine of an inherited cor- 
vupt nature, had become more and more generally received, especially 
in the Latin Church. The influence of Adam’s sin had been ex- 
tended to the pueuma (xvedna), the will—the rational and voluntary 
principle in man—and, if the extreme had not yet been reached of a 
total hereditary depravity, at least such an hereditary influence as 
spread its contagion over the whole nature, affecting body, soul, and 
spirit, had been pretty generally admitted. The only vacillation was 
as to the extent to which the will is affected by the sin of Adam. 
Here these Fathers seem to halt a little, and while holding a doc- 
trine of zhorough, if not total corruption, they yet clung to the Oriental 
doctrine of Synergism, as contrasted with that of Monergism. In 
this state the subject passed into the hands of Augustine, the great- 
est polemic of antiquity, the immortal opponent of the Manichzeans, 
the Pelagians, and the Donatists. In his hands Anthropology re- 
ceived a form that has impressed itself upon every succeeding gen- 
eration, and which deserves a special and thorough examination. 


AUGUSTINIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


This celebrated man was born at Tagaste in Numidia, A. D. 354, 
and died Bishop of Hippo Regius, 430. He was the disciple of Am- 
brose, and was considerably influenced by him, especially in his ear- 
lier writings. In these we find a clear recognition of Synergism, 
but these views he afterward retracted. We may pass over these, 
therefore, as involved in his biography, but not in the system which 
he finally adopted, and which, through his mighty advocacy, became 
so widely prevalent over the religious mind of the Church ever 


afterward. 
Augustine sets out with the position, that man was created both 


innocent and holy. In this consisted the image of God, and man’s 
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freedom, also his immortality. But his holiness was not self-derived, 
nor self-subsistent ; nor was it so established that he could not aposta- 
tize. Had he continued in a life of holiness, he might have reached 
the point at which this power would have been absolute, and at which, 
therefore, it would have been impossible for him to sin. But to the con- 
dition of holiness was coupled the possibility of originating sin de nz- 
hilo, Witha pre-existing determination to holiness—not constrained, 
but free, there was given the power of contrary choice. But his free- 
dom did not consist in this power of contrary choice. He was free 
without it. This power of contrary choice was not given to make him 
Sree, nor did his freedom consist in or depend upon his having it. It 
was given to make him a probationary agent; not to make him a free 
agent. It was superadded to his freedom, and, therefore, was not of 
the substance of freedom. Though endowed with this power of 
choice, he was commanded not to use it ; if he did, he would lose his 
original holiness, and become sinful and mortal. Original Sin 
would take the place of original holiness in his soul, and his body be 
subject to temporal, and his soul to eternal, death. The result was, 
Adam did use this power of a contrary choice, and became, there- 
fore, sinful and mortal. He is, in this state, without the power to 
originate holiness and thus recover himself from the state of apostasy. 
Before the fall he was relatively perfect, and by a perfectly free con- 
tinuation in this state, would have grown into absolute perfection, and 
above the power of sin, but now the power is totally lost. 

It is important to notice here Augustine’s conception of the will. 
It is simply the power of self-motion without compulsion, so that one 
may have, according to Augustine, freedom without power of. choice. 
So that in his spontaneous self-motion to righteousness Adam was 
free, and his freedom did not depend upon the superadded power of 
a choice not to move in obedience to the impulses of holiness. This 
superadded gift of the power of sin did not increase nor diminish his 
freedom, his spontaneous self-motion in righteousness. If God had 
not given him the power to sin, his freedom would have still been 
perfect, since there would have been no constraint. But his holiness 
was itself a gift, not a product. The freedom of Adam with respect 
to holiness, was the power of spontaneous self-motion unconstrained 
in the life and course of holiness which had been given him—not the 
power to originate holiness by his will. But his power of choice was 
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a power to choose another course, a sinful course, and thus to orig- 
inate sin. While then he could by choice originate sin, de uihilo, he 
could not by choice originate holiness. This nice distinction is im- 
portant to Augustine’s whole system. Voluntariness consists in the 
single positive fact that one walks in the way he may go, by and from 
his own unconstrained self-determination, not in having the power to 
go some other way. If this be wrong, the whole system is in error. 

The power to holiness is therefore God working in the will—not 
by constraint, but unconsciously; so that the holy will is also the 
man’s will; but this power is not original with man, for in that case 
man could originate holiness by ultimate efficiency, which is only and 
solely the power of Deity. “ Free-will,” says Augustine, “was suffi- 
cient for sin, but not adequate to good, unless aided by the Omnipo- 
tent good.” The power of a choice contrary to holiness, is therefore 
a transient power, belonging to the probationary state, which is finally 
to disappear either in a state of immutable holiness or immutable 
sin. “God,” says he, “was able to make man so that he should not 
be able to sin, but he chose rather to make him so that it should lie 
in his power to sin if he would, and not to sin if he would not, for- 
bidding the one, enjoining the other, that it might be to him first a 
merit not to sin, and afterward a just reward to be unable to sin; 
for in the end, he will make all his saints to be without power to sin.” 

How does this view of the will compare with that of the Greek 
Anthropology? Evidently there is this marked difference. Augus- 
tine regards the will, as by nature, always in a state of decision, by 
creation determinately holy, and in this definite character, endowed 
with the power of choosing a course contrary to it. The Greek An- 
thropology, on the contrary, regards the will as intrinsically undecided 
by nature, or, at the moment of creation neither determined to good 
or evil, but as to both, a vacuum to be filled with either by its own 
election. The will, is not created holy or sinful, because this would 
be to determine the will and interfere with its essential freedom. In 
the Latin Anthropology freedom is self-determination—in the Greek 
it is indetermination. In the former it is the motion of the human 
will by its own self-motion, irrespective of any power of choice as to 
another course—in the latter it is not sufficient that the will be self- 
moved and without compulsion, it must also have the power of alter- 
native choice, the posstbilitas utriusque partis. In this fact of being 
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indetermined by creation, of having by nature no determination to 
holiness or sin, but a power to choose, with equal facility, either holi- 
ness or sin—in this fact and not in its positive self-motion, according 
to the Greek theory, man’s freedom consists. How does the fallen 
Adam differ from the original Adam? The original Adam, accord- 
ing to Augustine, was positively holy, with a holy inclination or de- 
termination of his will, which, because it acted self-moved and without 
consciousness of compulsion, was free. This was accompanied with 
an accidental, not essential, a superadded posszbilitas peccandi, a pos- 
sibility or power of choosing to sin, for probationary purposes only. 
It was to disappear before absolute perfection, if Adam had refused 
to use it, but he did not; the consequence is he fell, and now, as 
Adam fallen, he is positively sinful, possessing a sinful inclination or 
determination of the will. But this being of the activity and not of 
the substance of the will, it is the creature’s unforced, self-moved 
energy, but of no power to rise to originate holiness, It is the creat- 
ure’s will without the aid of the Holy Spirit, working of itself with- 
out “the will of God working in it.” 

To the primitive inclination or determination to holiness, the 
power to the contrary was superadded, not to give freedom, but for 
probationary purposes ; when it had answered that purpose, it was no 
longer necessary. Hence, to choose between holiness and sin is not 
now man’s prerogative, for a will of sinful inclination to be able to 
choose for itself holiness would be to originate holiness de nihilo ; 
which would be to place the finite upon an equality with the infinite. 
By creation, man had plenary power to perpetuate, but not to orig- 
inate holiness, This he has lost by voluntary apostasy. 

From premises like these, Augustine could only come to one con- 
clusion as to regeneration. It must be purely monergistic. The Holy 
Spirit must accomplish it all. He must originate, carry on, and con- 
summate every step in the return of man to holiness. The impo- 
tency of the will is absolute. It is capable of justitia civilis, common 
morality, but of no spiritual conformity to the Divine law. Grace is 
necessary to faith, which is the “gift of God” in the sense of being 
produced by the Holy Spirit in the heart. Impotency to believe lies 
at the very threshold of man’s return to holiness. The Holy Spirit 
is the efficient cause of regeneration—man’s spirit is only the passive 
recipient. The Holy Spirit acts independently, only of the good 
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pleasure of God; the human spirit acts only as it is acted upon. 
God regenerates, and the new will turns to him—converts. These 
processes are most systematically arranged in the theory of Au- 
gustine. 

1. There is gratia preveniens, “preventing grace.” Here the 
Holy Spirit deals with the soul first by the law; he assails it with 
the moral law, and convicts it of sin, of guilt. In this state he 
presents it with the merciful promises of the Gospel, and conducts it 
to Christ, through an act of faith, which it empowers it to exercise 
in him. 

2. Next comes in gratia operans, “operative grace.” The faith 
produced by “prevenient grace” now becomes the means by which 
the Holy Spirit produces a consciousness of peace and justification, 
through the atoning blood of Christ. The will is now regenerated, 
restored again to a free and firm determination to holiness, and the 
fruits of repentance, petdvora, spring up in the life. “This is ‘ opera- 
tive grace ;’” its result is conversion. The subject of it turns to God, 
acting in this, however, only as he has been previously acted upon 
by the Holy Spirit in first regenerating the will. 

3. But, says Augustine, “ All his old infirmity is not removed 
from the moment a person is baptized, but his renovation commences 
with the remission of sins. For although in baptism there 
is a total remission of sins, yet, if a perfect renewal were wrought in 
the mind itself, the Apostle would not say, ‘The inward man is re- 
newed. day by day; for he who is daily renewed is not yet totally 
renewed ; and by as much as he is not yet renewed, by so much is 
he still in the old state.” There is, therefore, for this continued work 
of renewal, for the carrying on of the life-long conflict of the soul 
with the power of sin, which still works in the apostolic nature, need 
of the continued help of the Holy Spirit; and this Divine aid with 
which the soul is perpetually furnished to final victory, he calls gratia 
co-operans, ‘co-operative grace.’ The crowning act of grace is in 
bringing the soul through all conflicts into the state of absolute per- 
fection, in which it can neither sin nor die—von posse peccare et mort. 
But this is not reached in this life.” 

An unavoidable conclusion from these premises is, that since the 
sinner can contribute nothing to his regeneration, the failure of any 
man to be regenerated must be referred to God. Augustine saw and 
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acknowledged the logic of the conclusion, but he did not shrink from 
it. That some are renewed and some left under this impotency of 
will, he accounted for according to the unconditional decree (decretum 
absolutum) of God, by which, out of the fallen mass (massa perdi- 
tionis) of mankind, he selects some to be saved, and leaves the rest 
to their own self-will, and the operation of the Divine law. Herein 
is the “goodness and severity of God” revealed in a pure exercise of 
sovereignty. The ground of this selection is no quality of faith or 
works foreseen by God in the individual, but it is simply of his own 
sovereign good pleasure. The series in causation, is, first, the decree, 
then the grace, then the faith, etc. To make Faith the reason of the 
decree would be to make the effect the cause. “Predestination is 
the preparation for grace, grace is the gift itSelf.” “How can it pe,” 
he says, “that God waits for the wills of men to move first, that he 
may then impart grace to them ; since we properly give him thanks 
in reference to those whom, while unbelieving and persecuting his 
truth with an ungodly will, he anticipates with his mercy, and, with 
an almighty facility, converts unto himself, and out of unwilling 
makes them willing? Why do we give him thanks for this, if he 
really does not do this? This decretum absolutum, hoWever, has a 
positive efficacy only as to the elect—it leaves the rest of mankind 
just as they were. There is, with reference to them, no decree of 
reprobation. Augustine did not preach predestination to reprobation. 
They are reprobate already. With them it is simply preterition. 
God passes them by, and leaves them to themselves. But those who 
are thus left are absolutely powerless for self-recovery, and therefore 
their perdition is as certain as if it were absolutely decreed. The 
distinction, however, is that it is the result of their own voluntary 
apostasy—yet voluntary, it should not be forgotten, through effect 
of original sin—in every case the act of another. Thednability to 
rise is the effect of the fall—Adam’s fall—and the withholding of 
the Divine grace necessary to rise is of the Divine decree. 
Augustine admitted that there are various degrees of grace, some 
of which can be resisted, but regenerating grace was gratia irresisti- 
bilis. “When God wills to save one,” says he, “no will of man 
resists him. No man is saved but he whom God wills to be saved ; 
it is necessary, therefore, to pray that he may will it; because, if he 
wills it, it must come to pass. It is not to be doubted that the hu- 
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man will can not resist—so as to overcome and defeat—the will of 
God.” Yet he would not understand that this irresistible exercise 
of grace is in the nature of force or compulsion against the will. It 
is an action upon and in the will, making it willing, in such a way, 
however, and in such a degree, as that it can not but be made willing. 

The only sure sign of election is the perseverance of the elect. 
The consciousness of peace and justification, which is the evidence 
of regeneration, may be a delusion. It must be corroborated by fer- 
severance—this, too, as a gift of grace.. He calls it donum persever- 
enti@. When it is said, “God, our Savior, will have all men to be 
saved,” Augustine explains it to mean, “all who are predestinated.” 
This is said to show that “predestination is no respecter of persons, 
but that all classes, ages, and conditions of mankind are among the 
elect.” He did not admit that the heathen will be saved, though he 
taught that they would be subjected to very different degrees of pun- 
ishment. He denied explicitly the doctrine of “any middle place.” 
He that is not with Christ must be with the devil. Even unbaptized 
infants are lost; yet, having no actual sins of their own to account 
for, he thought their punishment would be the least of all, the mildest 
possible—omnium mitissima. 

Though, as we have seen, Augustine would not take a decided 
stand on the question of Creationism or Traducianism, it is evident 
that his argument assumes the latter theory as to the origin of the 
soul. He is compelled to take the ground of creation by species, of 
the propagation of both body and soul from the fallen Adam—else 
guilt can not be derived through Adam. He says, “ God, the author 
of nature, but not of sin (vztium), created man upright, but he, hav- 
ing through his own will become depraved and condemned, propa- 
gated depraved and condemned offspring. For we were all in that 
one man, Since we were all that one man, who lapsed into sin 
through that woman who was made from him, previous to trans- 
gression. The particular form in which we were to live, as individu- 
als, had not been created and assigned to us, man by man, but that 
seminal nature was in existence from which we were to be propa- 
gated ; all men at that time sinned in Adam, since, in his xature, all 
men were, as yet, that one man; Adam was the one in whom all 
sinned ; the infant who is lost is perished because he belongs to the 
mass of perdition, and, as a child of Adam, is justly condemned on 
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the ground of the ancient obligation.” Here the Latin Anthropol- 
ogy diverges from the Greek. The latter conceded a connection be- 
tween the physical and psychical part of the individual and the first 
progenitor, but not of the pneumatical. The former regarded this 
connection as extending to the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, and 
to every part ¢ofally; so that no power of rising, even in a beginning 
toward holiness, was left in man. 

The basis of this doctrine with Augustine was the fifth chapter of 
Romans. He interpreted the connection between Adam and the 
race, there taught, to refer to the whole of man. It is a complete 
Adamic unity. Sin, of course, is not a substance having independent 
existence, and infused into man by creative power. He repudiated 
this Manichzean theory, which, in early life, he had held. It is se/f- 
activity, and has its source in the voluntary nature of man. Both 
original and moral sin are moral agency. Man is the moral agent; 
but since original sin appears at birth, before there is zudividual 
moral agency, then it must be referred to the human nature sinning 
in Adam by-free choice. Original sin, therefore, is the product of the 
voluntary agency of human nature unindividualized in Adam ; actual 
sin is the product of individual free agency in the posterity of Adam. 
Since both are voluntary, both deserve punishment. 

To the objection, “Why should we be blamed if we live ill, since 
we have not received grace to live well?” Augustine replies, “Those 
who live ill can not truly say they are not to blame; for if they do 
no ill they live well, but if they live ill it proceeds from themselves, 
either from their original evil, or from that which they have them- 
selves added to it. If they are vessels of wrath, let them impute it 
to themselves as being formed out of that mass (massa) which God 
has justly condemned for the sin of that one man, in whom a// men 
have sinned. Every sinner is inexcusable, either by his original sin, 
or because he has added to it of his own will, whether knowingly or 
ignorantly ; for even ignorance itself is, without doubt, a sin in those 
who have chosen not to know, and in those who have not been able 
to know, it is the punishment of sin. The just judgment of God does 
not spare even those who have not heard (the law) ; ‘for as many as 
have sinned without law, shall also perish without law ; (Rom. xii ;) 
and although they may seem to have an excuse for their disobedience, 
yet God does not admit this excuse, because he knows that he made 
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man upright, and gave him the rule of obedience, and that it is only 
by the abuse of free-will that sin originated and passed over to the 
posterity.” It will be observed that this whole system of Augustine 
rests upon the assumption that Adam and his posterity did, at the time 
of the apostasy, constitute one human nature, and one indivisible 
agent, and that on this account it is just to impute the primitive act 
of apostasy to the posterity. Augustine saw the clear logical connec- 
tion between this fundamental proposition and his whole system, and 
fully conceded it. 


PELAGIANISM. ite 


In direct antagonism to this Anthropology of Augustine arose the 
system known as Pelagianism. The system takes its name from Pe- 
lagius, a British monk, who went to Rome about the year 400, and, 
having imbibed the doctrine of Origen, began to preach his heretical 
sentiments concerning original sin and free grace about the year 405. 
He carried the doctrine of the Greeks on these subjects to an ex- 
treme, which on some points was clearly subversive of the general 
belief of the Church, and irreconcilable with the Scriptures. Au- 
gustine, who was his successful opponent, has delivered to us the 
“main features” of this system in the following seven capitula: 

1. Adam was created mortal, so that he would have died whether 
he had sinned or not. 

2. Adam’s sin has only affected himself, and not the human race. 

3. New-born infants are in the same condition in which Adam was 
previous to the fall—ante prevaricationem. 

4. The whole human race dies neither in consequence of Adam’s 
death, nor of his transgression; nor does it rise from the dead in 
consequence of Christ’s ‘resurrection. 

5. Infants obtain eternal life though they should not be baptized. 

6. The law is as good a means of salvation (/er sic mittit at regnum 
calorum) as the Gospel. 

7. There were some men, even before the appearance of Christ, 
who did not commit sin. 

This theory does not admit that death is a punishment or a con- 
sequence of sin. It totally denies any connection between the sin 
of Adam and his posterity, not even the corruption of the body. 
That both body and soul were contaminated by an inherited stain 
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had been generally admitted by the earlier Fathers. Every man 
comes into the world with a will perfectly indetermined either to 
holiness or sin, and starts with a power of freedom capable of work- 
ing out his own destiny for good or evil, as he may choose, without 
any bias from others other than that of example and habit. 

Infants, Pelagius thought, should be baptized for the remission of 
future sins, but should they die without baptism they would be saved. 

The life of Christ and his death exert only the influence of ex- 
ample; in no other sense was it sacrificial. The influence of the 
Scriptures is that of instruction, and the law and the Gospel stand 
in the same relation to salvation. They are to be used as incentives 
to virtue, which each one must cultivate for himself, and by his 
attainments in which he shall be judged. The Holy Spirit is not 
necessary to our holiness, but, by its aid, renders the attainment 
easier. Regeneration is not a renewal of the will by an internal 
operation of the Holy Spirit, but is only a moral change in the pur- 
poses and resolutions of the life, effected by the arguments, incen- 
tives, and motives of the Scriptures, enlightening the understanding, 
and, by the hope of eternal life, and the fear of eternal punishment 
stimulating us to a life of holiness. The grace of God is designed 
for all, but is to be procured by each one as he makes himself worthy. 

In 416 Pelagius was condemned by the Councils of Carthage, of 
Mileve, and by the Popes Innocent and Zosimus. The Emperor 
Honorius ordered him and his adherents to be expelled from Rome. 
The Eastern Church was not so decided in its condemnation of Pe 
lagius, probably, in some measure, because of their repugnance to 
some of the extremes to which the doctrine of Augustine was carried, 
especially on the subject of predestination. They held, too, the syn- 
ergistic theory of regeneration, and sympathized with Pelagius in his 
denial of hereditary guilt. They could not tolerate many of his ex- 
tremes, however, and he was finally condemned by the Council of 
Ephesus. 

The heresy of Pelagius was an extreme reaction against Augustin- 
ianism, and, though he was condemned, the controversy was still cher- 
ished in behalf of a more careful adjustment of some of his views to 
the prevalent opinions of the Oriental theologians. The theory of 
Synergism was actively revived in opposition to the strict Monergism 
of Augustine. The abuses of the doctrine of sovereign grace were 
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held up as a practical refutation of the doctrine itself. Many honest- 
minded men could not harmonize the doctrine of predestination with 
the popular views of man’s freedom or God’s justice, and all these 
causes combined to produce a modified form of the doctrine of 


Pelagius, known as 
SEMI-PELAGIANISM. 


Semi-Pelagianism arose out of the private differences of the monks 
of Adrumentum. They fell to disputing about the meaning of Au- 
gustine on the several points above named. Some were inclined to 
indulge in extreme indifference, if not licentiousness, under the sav- 
ing efficacy of sovereign grace; some, doubting of their absolute 
predestination, had fallen into despondency, while others could not 
relinquish the idea that man’s will was, in some small sense, at least 
a factor in regeneration. The case was referred to Augustine by the 
abbot of the cloister, A. D. 427. 

In Southern Gaul a far more formidable reaction was gathering 
against the views of Augustine. The theologians of the French 
Churches in this region had, in fact, formed a theological school upon 
the basis of the Greek Anthropology of the preceding centuries. 
John Cassian, a Scythian monk, and a pupil of St. Chrysostom, stood 
at the head of it. With him were ranked such men as Vincent of 
Lorins, Faustus of Rhegium, Germadius, and Arnobius the Younger. 
On the other hand, Hilary and Prosper stood for Augustine, and 
through these two he was informed of the organized opposition to his 
views. As he had done to the monks of Adrumentum, so to these 
he attempted by treatises explanatory of his views to satisfy their 
minds. He attempted to convince them that the decree of election 
is not a decree to bestow eternal happiness upon sinful men; on the 
contrary, that the only evidence of election is a virtuous life, the pro- 
duction of holiness in the subject of election; that the Divine decree 
includes the means as well as the end, and, under this view, the doc- 
trine is a safe and wholesome one to preach to the people, since no 
one could presume to regard himself as one of the elect unless he 
could find the evidences of it in his own holy life. But the objec- 
tions were seated in a deeper conviction of human nature than this 
circular argument could reach, and the opponents of Augustinism 
were neither satisfied nor silenced. 
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Under the able advocacy of Faustus of Rhegium, especially 
through his treatise De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, the fortunes of 
Semi-Pelagianism prospered in Southern Gaul, and it was sanctioned 
by the two Councils of Arles and Lyons in 475. Gradually, how- 
ever, a modified form of Augustinianism won its way with some of the 
ablest theologians of this region. Fulgentius, in his advocacy, kept 
back the more objectionable features on the subject of hereditary and 
total depravity, and through his influence and that of several distin- 
guished bishops, sentiment was so changed that, in 529, the two 
Councils of Orange and Valence were induced to declare in condem- 
nation of Semi-Pelagianism. In the decision of the Council of 
Orange it is said, “In every good work we do not begin and are 
helped afterward by the grace of God, but he first of all, no good 
merits of ours g@ng before, inspires into us both faith and love of 
himself, that we may both believingly seek the sacrament of baptism, 
and after baptism, by his help, may fulfill the things that are pleas- 
ing to him.” While thus clearly affirming the doctrine of predes- 
tination to grace, this Council, with equal emphasis, rejected the 
doctrine of reprobation to evil. Their conclusion on this item is, 
“But we not only do not believe that the rest, that is, the non-elect, 
are predestinated to evil, but if there are any who desire to believe 
this great evil, we anathematize them with all detestation.” 

Semi-Pelagianism had its ground in the Greek Anthropology. It 
started from a different view of human nature and of the effects of 
the fall. “In his physical state, man, before the fall,” according to 
this theory, “ was possessed of certain physical, intellectual, and moral 
advantages, which he does not now possess. His body was immor- 
tal; he lay under no earthly ills nor burdens, such as the curse of 
labor, and, in the instance of woman, the pains of child-bearing ; he 
possessed remarkable knowledge of nature and the moral law, and 
was entirely sinless. The sin of the first pair, to which they were 
tempted by the devil, resulted not only for them, but also for their 
posterity, in both physical and moral disadvantages. The body be- 
came mortal, and a moral corruption entered, which was propagated 
to the posterity, and which gradually becomes greater and greater. 
Freedom of will, in the sense of power to good, is not wholly lost, 
but it is very much weakened. Man, in his present condition, is 


morally diseased. The imputation of Original Sin is removed in bap- 
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tism, and without baptism no one attains salvation. Owing to his 
morally diseased and weakened condition, man needs the assistance of 
Divine grace, in order to the practice of holiness and the attainment 
of salvation. The moral freedom of man, or his power to good Syn- 
ergises, that is, works in connection with Divine grace. The two 
things are not to be separated from each other. There is no uncon- 
ditional decree of God, but predestination to salvation or to perdition 
depends upon the use which a man makes of the remainder of his 
freedom to good. The decree of election is, therefore, a conditional 
one; God determined to bestow forgiveness and assisting influences 
upon those who he foresees will make a beginning; and yet, the 
merit of his salvation man must not ascribe to himself, but to the 
grace of God—because, without this grace, man’s endeavors would be 
unsuccessful. Augustinianism asserts that man is Qorally dead; Pe-. 
lagianism asserts that man is morally wed/; semi-Pelagianism asserts 
that he is morally séck. (Wiggers, from Shedd, v. 2, p. 109.) 

These views, notwithstanding, as we have seen, they were con- 
demned by the Councils of Orange and Valence, exerted a modifying 
influence upon the strictly logical* conclusions of Augustinianism ; 
and Gregory the Great “transmitted to subsequent ages the milder 
aspect of the system, which has regard to practical Christianity rather 
than to speculative.” He distinguishes between gratia praveniens 
and gratia subsequens. The former is opferans, but at the same time 
co-operans. The latter is a means—ve inaniter velimus, sed possumus 
implere—“nor do we will ineffectually, but we can also accomplish.” 
He maintains, also, that grace can be lost. The humble will accept— 
the proud will reject the gift of God. 

In the hands of a few of the Scholastic Divines, the most rigid 
logical consequences of the doctrine of Augustine were re-affirmed ; 
but, on the part of the many, with important practical modifications 
as to the freedom of the human will, not as a mere liberty of choice 


_as to evil, but also as to good—essentially, a mild form of semi- 


Pelagianism. Among the forerunners of the Reformation, Wycliffe 
and Savonarola embraced the fundamental principles of Augustine, 
but Wessel urged the necessity of a free appropriation of the Divine 

* That is to say—Granting his premises, which it must be remembered, however, were 


not furnished by his logic, but by his views of human nature—we mean to say, that if 
right in these, then his system is impregnable—that is, strictly logical. 
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grace, on the part of man, as a conditio sine qua non. Through sev- 
eral centuries succeeding the time of Augustine, we notice a conflict 
between the respect held ¢heoretically for Augustinianism, and a ten- 
dency practically to settle down in the modifications of it required by 
the Greek Anthropology. Upon the rise of the Reformation, it be- 
came necessary for the Roman Catholics to review their theological 
grounds, and to issue an authoritative statement of doctrine. For this 
purpose the celebrated Council of Trent was called (1545-1563), and 
the symbol put forth by this body was made the test of her ministry. 
It affirmed that holiness was not a natural, but a supernatural en- 
dowment ; that apostasy did not involve the loss of any natural, but 
only of this supernatural gift; and that Original Sin is not sin prop- 
erly, but simply the loss of an endowment, putting man back into 
the original state of creation, in which the flesh is inordinate, and 
the spirit weak—the state in which he was before the supernatural 
endowment of holiness was conferred upon him. Of course, this 
theory of man involved the doctrine of Synergism, as to the theory 
of conversion ; and, to’ this day, the monergistic doctrine that men 
can not co-operate efficiently in regeneration, is regarded by the 
Roman Catholics as fatalism. 

On the other hand, all the great symbols of the Calvinists and 
Reformers affirm the doctrine of total hereditary depravity, the con- 
sequent impotency of the will, with the general inferences of the 
monergistic theory of regeneration. This is the doctrine of the 
Augsburg Confession; of the Formula Concordiz, These, on the 
part of the Lutheran division. So with the Calvinistic division—the 
Formula Consensus Helvetici, which stands to Calvinism as the 
Formula Concordiz does to Lutheranism, both the frst and the 
second, are unequivocal—that man is totally depraved by nature or 
birth, totally impotent for good as to his will, and can contribute 
nothing to his salvation. But both Melanchthon and Zwingle dis- 
sented from this doctrine, in its practical bearing, in their riper con- 
clusions, and asserted the theory of Synergism in regeneration. 
“Three causes,” says Melanchthon, “concur in a good action—the 
Word of God, the Holy Spirit, and the human will assenting, and 
not repugnant to the Word of God.” Zwingle denied the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of Adamic unity, and, of course, the conSequent doc- 
trine of Original Sin, as guzit. 
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Our space will not allow us to speak of Arminianism in the de- 
tails of its antagonism to Calvinism. Suffice it to say—It denies the 
\ ‘ doctrine of unconditional election, affirms the synergistic theory of re- 
generation, an active co-operation of the human will ; refers the work 
of regeneration to grace, but affirms that grace sufficient is afforded 
to every man who wills to be saved ; and that God can not command 
faith, irrespective of the bestowment of grace. Predestination is 
not an absolute decree, but conditioned on the prevision of faith in 
the sinner, and the responsibility of man’s loss is thrown entirely 
upon man. 

The history of this long controversy teaches us some important 
practical lessons. The questions themselves, interesting as we must 
admit them to be, are, nevertheless, not questions of express Script- 
ure teaching, but speculations of purest and deepest metaphysics ; 
they are, too, questions about which we can not hope that men will 
ever come to think alike; about which the greatest thinkers have 
honestly differed, without hinderance to their faith or their piety, and 
ends which will oscillate up and down in the scales of orthodoxy, with the 
systems of metaphysics, which may, from time to time, prevail in the 
colleges and universities. Especially is it to be noticed, too, that 
4 r) they are questions which excited little or no controversy before the 
time of Augustine ; which are too recondite for the great masses of 
the people to whom and for whom the Gospel is to be preached, and 
which, therefore, can neither be regarded as a distinctive part of 
Apostolic Christianity, as it was practically presented under the sug- 
gestive guidance of the Holy Spirit, nor made, without an utter dis- 
regard of all authoritative tests of faith, in any formal sense, a crite- 
rion of Christian fellowship. 
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IIL—IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND JOHN WESLEY. 


HESE two men have not lived in vain—they have not only 

written their names indelibly on the pages of history, but they 
have made their impress upon history, the condition of mankind ; they 
have set causes in motiohi which are still moving with accelerated 
rapidity, and which, to judge from present appearances, are not likely 
to come to rest until new and more powerful agencies, that will arrest 
them, are started. Each of these two men has strong partisans, who 
are so fully persuaded of their founders’ incomparable superiority, 
that they may be tempted to resent even the mere juxtaposition of 
the two names as an insult offered to their manes, especially as the 
one was an ultramontane Catholic, while the other was the greatest 
of all Protestant reformers(?). But even if they were as far apart 
from each other as their partisans claim, it would be conducive to a 
better understanding and appreciation of them, to compare them 
with each other, according to Cicero’s well-known maxim, Maxime 
contraria juxtase posita magis tllucescunt. But an impartial examina- 
tion and thorough study of their deeds, characters, and aims may 
furnish conclusive evidence that the two men are much more like 
each other, than not only their partisans, but also men in general, 
are ready to admit. Let us see, then. Who were Ignatius Loyola 
and John Wesley? What did they propose to themselves to accom- 
plish? By what means did they strive and expect to realize their 
ends proposed? What are they still accomplishing? Let us hear 
impartial history. Each of the two men lived in a critical period of 
the world’s history, and found enough to do to satisfy his uncontroll- 
able activity—yea, each was either made what he became by the 
force of surrounding circumstances, or was raised up to direct these 
very circumstances. It is of great moment for the proper under- 
standing of Loyola’s character, to bear in mind that his birthplace 
was Spain, a country where all human passions assume fearful pro- 
portions, and acquire uncommon strength; a country where the 
death-struggle between Catholicism and Islamism had raged in ter- 
rible fury for over seven centuries, and where the romantic spirit of 
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chivalry was still alive in the nobility, after it had succumbed in all 
other Christian Germanic countries to a materialistic spirit. Ignatius 
was born, A. D. 1491, was consequently eight years younger than 
the monk of Wittenberg, and found his hands full in his attempts to 
undo what the latter did. He was the youngest son of a noble 
family, as was also Luther, according to the results of the latest re- 
searches, although his (Luther’s) parents were, for the time being, 
poor. A chivalrous spirit, an irresistible impulse to action, deep 
respect for every thing sacred, were profflinent traits of the boy’s 
character. As a young man of thirty years of age, he defended Pam- 
peluna with heroic bravery against the French, until he had his foot 
smashed by a ball. To the most painful surgical operations he sub- 
mitted without a murmur, and in order not to displease his sweet- 
heart, he had his leg broken again, because it was too short. That 
such a man would shrink from no difficulties, that he would meet 
heroically every danger, and even death, appeared sufficiently from 
this conduct. In the absence of his favorite romance, “Amadis of 
Gaula,” the Life of Jesus and those of saints were brought to him to 
while away his time while his foot was healing. The reading of these 
books determined his future life. (What might have been the result if 
a copy of the New Testament, without notes and comments, had been 
brought to him?) . The followers of the poor Jesus have undertaken 
the struggle against the world, and have conquered; St. Franciscus 
has succeeded in the same way ; so has St. Dominicus ; why should not 
Innigo Lopez de Recalde also succeed? This question Ignatius pro- 
posed to himself, and this question decided his whole future life, while 
it lays open to our inspection, at the same time, the inmost recesses 
of the man’s heart. He resolved at once to become a spiritual knight, 
to undergo any self-denial, to make any sacrifice, but also to win 
splendid victories, and to earn lasting fame. Jerusalem, the conver- 
‘sion of the infidels, appeared to him as his proper sphere of action. 
As soon as his health was sufficiently restored, he betook himself to 
the convent of Montserrat, made a general confession, (that is, con- 
fessed all the sins of his former: life which he remembered, although 
they had been confessed, and he had been absolved before,) exchanged . 
his costly apparel for the rags of a beggar, suspended his armor before 
the statue of the Virgin, and kept guard before it by night. Soon 
after this we find him traveling from one place to another, every-where 
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practicing the most rigorous asceticism, such as fasting, flagellations, 
etc. He communes every week, and finding no rest by his strenuous 
efforts to atone for his past sins, he dismisses any farther reflection on 
his past life altogether. His health fails by reason of these self- 
inflicted tortures, when, all at once, he is blessed with heavenly vis- 
ions; in the form of three piano keys united in harmony, he sees the 
mystery of the Trinity. When the priest raised the consecrated 
host, he saw in-it the God-man, above it the light of Divine glory. 
His visions were very fretuent, and afforded him great consolation. 
After his return from Jerusalem he felt, more than ever, the necessity 
of a classical education, and we find him, accordingly, soon afterward 
in Barcelona, studying grammar; but while he learned to conjugate 
amo—which is both Spanish and Latin—he fell into ecstasies, over- 
come by the sense of Divine love. In Alcala he afterward studied 
philosophy, and initiated fellow-students and even women in his exer- 
citia spiritualia. He lived on alms, and devoted himself to nursing 
the sick. In this way he soon acquired great renown, but became, 
also, to the Inquisition, an object of suspicion of being a member of 
the Allumbrados. Although he was acquitted of every charge, yet 
he was ordered to abstain for four years from discussing spiritual 
affairs, since he understood absolutely nothing about them. It was, 
however, impossible for him to submit to this imposed silence. 


- Mounting an ass, that carried also his books and writings, he bent 


his way toward Paris. Here he took up again the study of grammar, 
and afterward that of philosophy and theology. He lived as a beg- 
gar in the hospitals, and went, during the vacations, to the Nether- 
lands, where his countrymen supported him liberally with alms. The 
zeal with which he initiated young students in his spiritual exercises, 
thereby drawing them away from their studies, came very near ex- 
posing him to the disgrace of being whipped in public—in the aula. 
But preferring his honor to the glory of martyrdom, he, with great 
prudence, escaped this disgrace—a remarkable proof of to what ex- 
tent his enthusiasm had meanwhile been tempered by soberness. 
How he continued, nevertheless, his practices, although with more 
discretion, who were his first converts, and by what means he made 
them—these items we pass by here as being of no interest to the 
general reader. In 1535 he returned to Spain from Paris, having 
finished his studies, and fully matured his plan of life. He had 
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learned that, in order to control things, it is necessary to adapt our- 
selves to them. In the same year we find him and all his associates, 
ten in number, in Venice, in order to set out for Jerusalem, but all at 
once he changed his plan ; while he employed his men in the hospitals 
of the city, where they exhibited the greatest devotion and self-denial, 
he became acquainted with Caraffa, who had founded, only a few years 
before, the order of the Theatines. Caraffa was anxious to secure Ig- 
natius and his friends for his order, but Ignatius preferred following 
his own plans, and adopted Caraffa’s institution only so far as agreed 
with his own notions. H&ving been ordained priests in Venice, (Ig- 
natius and his associates,) they dispersed, and preached in the differ- 
ent towns of the republic. With a loud voice, speaking a jargon of 
Spanish and Italian, they reproved vice, extolled virtue, and com- 
mended asceticism or contempt of the world, traveling by different 
routes toward Rome. At this time Ignatius had his vision again— 
he was translated to Rome, and saw, while he prayed, that the Father 
committed to his cross-bearing Son the society, and he heard the Son 
say, “Ego vobis Rome propitius ero,” hence the name, Societas Jesu— 
Jesuit. As soon as a door of usefulness opened at Rome for them, 
all the members entered, attended to the sick in hospitals, preached 
and instructed the poor with so much zeal and such marked success 
that their fame spread over all Catholic countries, and the statutes of 
the Order were, accordingly, approved by Paul III, A. D. 1540. Ig- 
natius was chosen the first General of the Order; he declined; ina 
second election he is chosen unanimously again, and, at the bidding 
of his confessor, he accepts the dignity, and in order to show his hu- 
mility he went into the kitchen, doing the work of an errand boy. 
Thus arose at the very time when Roman Catholicism was quaking to 
its very center, and when Protestantism was spreading over every 
country, an order which was pervaded by one spirit, governed by one 
will, animated by the same obedience in faith as well as in practice, 
and which made the defense of Catholicism the only object of its la- 
bors, subject to the orders of the Roman See; and the founder of this 
Order was Ignatius. From what has been said, no one'will pronounce 
him a mere fanatic. An iron will was the leading trait of his charac- 
ter, his practical turn of mind being visible even in his first phan- 
tasies, and his predilection for the expedient was developed by all his 
surroundings to the highest degree. Enthusiasm and prudence are 
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wonderfully blended in his character, and secure unto him an easy 
control of all his associates. Thus he guided the politic Loinez, re- 
strained the impetuous Bobadilla, made the timid Faber a learned 
theologian and fine diplomatist, inspired Franciscus Xaverius with 
the spirit that made him a Christian hero and the conqueror of hea- 
thendom. When Loyola died, in 1556, the Order numbered already 
thirteen provinces, in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, France and Ger- 
many, while the- Society was stretching its world-bounding arms 
toward Brazil and the East Indies. March 13, 1623, Loyola and Fran- 
ciscus Xaverius were canonized at the same time. 

The distinguishing features of this remarkable Order are fully de- 
veloped. in the exercises of Ignatius and in its legislation. The exer- 
cises are the exclusive work of its founder; as the inmost experiences 
of his own life are laid down therein, so they aim to draw all that en- 
ter the Order into the same stream of development, and to pervade 
them with the founder’s spirit. The object of these exercises is to call 
forth in the novice an irrevocable resolution, and thereby to determine 
his whole course of life. Whoever submits to them, surrenders him- 
self unreservedly to the guidance of his leader, who gives him the 
leading ideas, according to prescribed rules, in pregnant brevity, and 
shows him, at the same time, how they must be digested. 

The order is divided into four classes ; namely, novices, scholas- 
tics, coadjutors, and professi. The candidate for admission is rig- 
idly examined as to his affairs and intentions, and has to go through 
the exercises. The statutes prescribe minutely what must be done 
at ever hour of the day. Even during the hours of recreation and 
during walks only devotional conversations may be had. Other 
strictly prescribed disciplines are: waiting on the sick in hospitals, 
journeyings as beggars, instruction of the ignorant, etc. After two 
years the novice becomes scholastic, and studies for two years rhet- 
oric and literature, three years physics, philosophy, and mathematics, 
then he teaches for five consecutive years every one of these branches, 
and then commences the study of theology, which again lasts from 
four to five years. However thorough this course may appear on pa- 
per, its practical workings are superficial, because too much time is 
taken up with meditations, praying, church-going, recreation. The 
course of study is laid down authoritatively, and must be strictly ad- 
hered to. After finishing his studies the scholastic has to go through 
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another year of trial, and then only he is ordained priest, and becomes 
a professus. The scholasticus takes upon himself only the three gen- 
eral vows of monkery—voluntary poverty, continual chastity, and 
unconditional obedience to a superior—while the professus takes a 
fourth one, namely, the vow to go whither the Pope may send him. 
The number of the professi is the smallest, but they are the real 
rulers in the Society. At the head of the Order is the General, who _ 
is for the Order what the Pope is for the Catholic Church: Next to 
him, and subject to him, are the professi of the provinces, and to 
these are subject in turn the superiors of the individual houses, the 
magistri novitiorum, the rectors of colleges. Each superior is sur- 
rounded by four professi, as advisers and admonitors. The General is 
elected for life, and in him all power centers. He appoints the pro- 
vincials and other high dignitaries for three years ; he disposes of all 
applications, and has the power to dismiss from the Order; he re- 
ceives the reports of the provincials, which are sent in at the pre- 
scribed times, and sends visitors to examine the various houses. 
This power of the General is limited by the General Congregation, 
consisting of all the professi, and "which may be called together, 1. 
For the election of a new General; 2. For the deposition of the 
General, a, when a majority of the provincials and higher officers 
deem it necessary ; 4, when the meeting of delegates, which takes 
place every three years at Rome, desires it. If the General is de- 
posed, it must be kept secret ; if he is acquitted, “De alits rebus aga- 
tur, propter quas convocata societas videatur et quod ad propositum 
attineat, dissimuletur.” This body elects also the assistants, and con- 
stitutes both the advisers and controllers of the General. 

The bond of union of all the members of the Order is obedience. 
Only through obedience, the Constitution says, a society scattered 
over every part of the globe, among believers and infidels, can be 
kept in unison with its head and itself. The obedience goes so far 
as to stop the stroke of a pen by the order of a superior ; it reaches 
not only the deed, but also the will and the intellect. The individual 
must yield a blind obedience, sacrificing his own judgment unre- 
servedly to that of the superior, as long as it is not self-apparent that 
the order implies sin. The individual becomes thus, in the hands of 
his superior, a mere machine, and the more he becomes so, the higher 
he rises in holiness, (That such holiness is anti-scriptural, resting 
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on the inventions of men and not on the commands of God; that 
such saints or holy men have not only no morality at all, but are 
extremely dangerous to society, and to peace and good-will to men, 
is self-apparent.) When an order comes that contemplates the ruin 
of an individual or of a society, it must be obeyed, the machine 
being, in most instances, ignorant of the real object contemplated, 
and even when this is not the case, when the end proposed is known, 
and the better nature of the inferior revolts at the thought of the 
crime enjoined, the order must be obeyed ad majorem Dei gloriam, 
and the responsibility rests with the superior. The members of the 
Society are, indeed, enjoined to love each other, but this means the 
Order itself, and not the individual members of it. In the Order all 
the affections, wishes, and desires of every individual member must 
center—the Order takes the place of parents, brothers, sisters, coun- 
try. Another prominent feature of the Order is the system of es- 
pionage. It is not only the solemn duty of the members to unbosom 
themselves freely to their confessors and superiors, but each member 
is constantly attended by one who takes notice of all his acts, words, 
and gestures, and makes a report thereon to his superior. In this 
way the individual man loses his own individuality and puts on the 
physiognomy of the Order. His thoughts, faith, will, feelings, etc., are 
inspired by the Order, and his outward conduct is in perfect keeping 
with the spirit of the Order. He must, accordingly, not move his 
head freely, but must keep it erect with a slight forward bend; his 
eyes must be turned toward the ground ; he must rise without haste 
and gayety ; and when engaged in conversation, he must look only 
at the lower part of the face of the person spoken to. The forehead 
must not be wrinkled, the nose not be turned up, every feature must 
be the expression of holy peace. Whatever of the individuality is 
left after this process, as inclinations, talents for particular branches 
of business, etc., is freely cultivated and made subservient to the 
interests of the Order. 

That by such a training the members of the Order do not become 
recluses, but men of action, is self-evident; the restoration of the 
Catholicism of the Middle Ages being their aim, they devote them- 
selves not only to missionary life, but also to home missions in Cath- 
olic countries, and to the conversion of Protestants, Hence, they 
perform all the duties of the regular clergy, but especially, hearing 
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confessions, for which purpose they are furnished with almost su- 
preme power; they preach in churches, in houses, in the fields, and 
in the streets, insisting on an immediate revival of Catholic practices, 
as going to confession, making pilgrimages, etc.; yea, mainly through 
the Jesuits the confessional has been rescued from almost total neg- 
lect, into which it had fallen, and has maintained its power ever 
since. (“Ou la confession, ou lenfer, il n'y a point de milien” —either 
to the confessional, or to hell, there being nothing between.) Next 
to the confessional and the pulpit, it was the education of the young 
to which the Order turned its attention. That in their theological 
seminaries nothing was taught that conflicted with the established 
dogmas, may safely be taken for granted ; on the contrary, the whole © 
course of instruction was designed to prove and confirm the dogma. 
That the Order of the Jesuits produced many learned men, is true, 
but to the cause of science they have rendered no service, for sci- 
ence has its end in itself, while the Jesuit saw in it merely a means 
for another end; science has for its basis true freedom of mind and of 
research, and can, consequently, have no home where every thing is 
calculated to crush liberty. Jesuits have rendered real service to 
those sciences only that have nothing to do with the dogma, such as 
mathematics, physics, chronology, etc. Of theological sciences they 
cultivated especially polemics and casuistry. And what was the 
grand end the Order had in view, and toward which every thing 
looked? Power—to raise Popery to its medizval height, and when 
Popery diverged from the Order, to make war on Popery itself. 
Whatever answered this purpose, they practiced and defended ; they 
taught, accordingly, the divine right of kings, the supremacy of the 
people, the dependence of kings on the will of the people. Jesuitic 
morality has become a by-word ; they sapped its foundation by weaken- 
ing the Scriptural idea of sin, making only the conscious and inten- 
tional violation of the Divine law sin; hand in hand with this propo- 
sition goes the other: a morality embracing fully and equally the 
heart, mind, and soul, ts not required of man in this life. He who 
does what he can, fully satisfies the command. Equally well known 
is their doctrine of probability, of the vestrictio mentalis, ambiguity. 
The maxim—the end justifies the means—has not been invented by 
the Jesuits, but has been highly cultivated and largely practiced by 
them. Of the outward history of the Order it is not our intention to 
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speak ; suffice it, therefore, to say that they rose in nearly all Cath- 
olic countries in a comparatively short time, to power, wealth, and 
influence ; got the control of the government into their hands, but 
were invariably banished—recalled or permitted to return, in order to 
be banished again. Why this almost unique phenomenon? Not to 
press the bad morality practiced and inculcated by them, there is one 
feature in the constitution of the Order that dooms it, alone dooms 
it—it denies and treads under foot the God-given right of liberty and, 
practically, converts man into\a machine. Even when this crime is not 
carried to such an extent that the inferior becomes a perfect tool in 
the hands of his superior, obeying his behests without examining 
them, even should they imply murder: the God-given boon of liberty, 
religious and civil, can not be crushed with impunity. Ignatius has 
been compared by some with Luther, but it appears at first sight 
that the two men differed radically. Both experienced grief on ac- 
count of their sins—but this grief differed. Luther was grieved by 
the consciousness of his sins, because sin is hateful and abominable 
in the sight of God; he sought and found the remedy, through the 
Word, in Christ. Loyola was grieved over his sins because they 
constituted an impediment to saintship, and he sought relief in vis- 
ions, feelings, and ecstasies. 

But while the comparison between Luther and Loyola only shows 
the radical and total difference between them, how is it with John 
Wesley, the father of religion by method? His life is sufficiently 
known, so that we can safely omit restating it here. Our first ques- 
tion is, is there any real identity of purpose and means traceable be- 
tween’ these two men and the systems established by them? That 
they have a number of prominent traits of character in common, 
appears at the first sight. John Wesley’s power of will was at least 
equal to that of Loyola; he was likewise the Spaniard’s equal in point 
of talent for organization, in which respect Macaulay compares him 
with Cardinal Richelieu. Wesley was equally ready to suffer and to 
undergo any sacrifice for his convictions; he was indefatigable in 
discharging what he considered his duty, braving hunger, weather, 
opposition, persecution. It is well known that on one occasion he 
facetiously expressed to his fellow-laborer his gratitude to God for the 
many blackberries they found, and with which they satisfied their 
hunger ; on another occasion he encouraged his companion to be of 
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good cheer, as only one of his sides was sore by lying on the bare 
ground. As to the blessings and comforts of a family-life, both were 
perhaps equally indifferent about them; it is true Wesley received 
“several times mittens,” and finally married, but although his wife 
may have been the main cause of their disharmony, yet Wesley did 
evidently not think much of her, as his expression shows which he 
made when he learned that she had finally left him: Mon religut, 
non dismist, non revocabo. But all these features do not constitute 
any idegtity of purpose or identity of character. The Indian fakir 
shows the same inflexibility of purpose, perseverance, and endurance, 
and apparently for the same end, namely, holiness or saintship, and 
we are, nevertheless, not prepared to place him on an equal footing — 
with Wesley or Loyola. There is something back, something lying 
deeper than the features named, which has more to do with a man’s 
character than strength of will and perseverance, and this is man’s 
relation to his Maker. The character of unfallen intelligences we con- 
ceive to be the merging of their individual wills into that of God, so 
that they literally live, move, and have their being in God; that they, 
not thinking of themselves, seek their Maker’s honor and glory, and 
lend all their energies and powers toward that purpose. To a God- 
alienated intelligence such a state appears as a state of unsupporta- 
ble slavery, while it is in reality the state of the highest liberty, the 
only state of true liberty. In fallen but reclaimed beings, we must 


‘look for the same fundamental basis, while, however, owing to their 


peculiar circumstances, new features make themselves felt ; the par- 
doned intelligence thinks with gratitude of this boon of pardon, and 
this recollection heightens his love and gratitude; he, furthermore, 
strives, above every thing else, to remove every thing staining or con- 
taminating from himself—he strives for a state of moral purity. The 
more he succeeds in his efforts, the more his individuality is lost in 
his Maker’s, the more he loses sight of sgJf, the less significant he 
becomes in his own estimation, the more really humble he becomes. 
That such a man should avow holiness of heart to be his highest aim, 
nay, that he even should think so, seems to us a moral impossibility, 
it being the subversion of all sound religion. While Christians are 
enjoined to be holy, as God is holy; while they are told that without 
sanctification, (not holiness,) no one shall see God ; while believers are 
called by the inspired writers holy or saints; yet no servant of God 
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in the Scriptures ever calls himself a saint or holy*—nor does he say 
that he makes holiness the main object of his life. 

If our previous remarks are correct, the reason of this phenom- 
enon is apparent. To say of himself that he is holy, only the devil, 
or one possessed of his pride, could do; and to say of one’s self that the 
pursuit of holiness is one’s object of life, has also too much of seé/f in 
it and betokens any thing rather than man’s normal state or relation 
to his Maker, wherein se/f is lost and can, therefore, not predicate any 
thing of itself. There is a false humility and spiritual pride, ge very 
opposites of humility and holiness. 

In Ignatius Loyola we have found something that has the appear- 
ance of humility ; he exchanges his knightly apparel for the rags of a 
beggar, rides on an ass, not from necessity—why? We feel disposed 
to leave the answer with God, but it has the appearance that he acted 
from a false humility, from spiritual pride, which wishes to be seen 
by others, or loses all interest in its very existence. So he acted the 
part of a servant boy after his election to the generalship of his Or- 
der, which, to say the least, had nothing to do with humility. John 
Wesley sought for eight years, from 1729-1737, holiness of heart, 
without knowing, by his own confession, what Scriptural holiness is, 
while he was diligently reading his Bible. But how must he have 
read it, as he did not discover a truth that is taught under one form 
or another on every page of the New Testament? Two years later, 
he learned that justification precedes sanctification, and May 2oth, at 
fifteen minutes before nine o'clock, P. M., 1739, he professes to have 
found the pearl of justification, but as it would seem, this experience 
did not affect his previous views of holiness, and we are thus almost 
forced to the conclusion that his unscriptural views of holiness re- 
mained virtually the same. His definition of sin as a willful and 
intentional transgression of the law, and his teaching about Christian 
perfection, are in perfect keeping with this view, and are met with 
in substance in Loyola. The fact that both of them clung with 
the utmost pertinacity to their convictions, and were ready to make 
any and every sacrifice for them, does not prove that they were really 
humble, but that they were sincere, sincerity and humility being, 
however, two very different things. But the resemblance does not 


* When David says (Ps. Ixxxvi, 2) that he is holy, this is a false translation—neither the 
Hebrew nor the Greek word ever meaning holy, but psous, and as a vox ambigua, profane. 
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stop here. Loyola, as a born Catholic, was prevented by the teach- 
ings of his Church from looking upon the Bible as his sole rule of 
faith and practice ; as a layman he did not read it at all; as a priest, 
through Catholic spectacles, and with the tradition as an independent 
rule of faith and practice. Wesley, as a born Protestant, theoretically 
looked upon the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice, but not 
practically ; for eight long years he sought holiness in the same 
practice of asceticism as Loyola did, and as he never found in the 
Bible what Luther found therein, the Bible was, as a matter of course, 
never to him what it was to Luther. Ignatius reveled in visions, 
angelophanies ; Wesley in the imaginary operations of the Spirit, in 
the immediate impressions made by the Spirit upon his heart, apart 
from Word and Sacraments, and became, both by precept and exam- 
ple, the founder of the doctrine of righteousness by feeling, which is 
equally unscriptural as is that of righteousness by works. Moreover, 
this doctrine of operations of the Divine Spirit apart from the God- 
appointed means, has, without any doubt, paved the way for modern 
spiritualism with all its abominations. 

Which of the two men was more despotic, is really hard to say. 
Loyola controlled, as we have seen, even before the founding of his 
Order, his followers by the superior strength of his will ; after he had 
been chosen General, he ruled through laws, but his will framed and. 
inspired those laws. John Wesley had to be every thing or he was 
nothing ; for an independent man there was no room by the side of 
Wesley ; he fell out with Zinzendorf, with the Herrnhuters to whom 
he owed so much, with Whitefield, with his own brother Charles, 
while Dr. Cox and others, in order to get along with him, had to be 
his servants, doing his bidding. To every society or band-member, 
he gave a ticket good for three months—if it was not renewed, the 
membership ceased with the expiration of the ticket ; his lay-preach- 
ers he employed on the same terms. As Wesley built the first 
chapels of the societies with the moneys he collected himself, it was 
but natural that the deeds for them should be made out in his own 
name ; but when the members subsequently erected their chapels at 
their own expense, this practice was continued, and Wesley’s sup- 
posed rights were transferred to the Conference of 100, and to this 
very day in this country the trustees hold church-property “in trust.” 
(Meth. Discip., p. 283, sec. iii, ans. i. See pp. 279, 280, and pp. 283, 
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284, 1, 2.) From this it appears that all church-property of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church belongs virtually to the General Con- 
ference ; the preachers sent by the Annual Conferences must be ad- 
mitted thereinto, and no disposition can be made by the real owners 
of the property without previous permission from the Annual Con- 
ference, quarterly conference, or during the interim, from the preacher 
in charge and the presiding elder. If it should happen that the whole 
society, or the majority of it, should: wish to change their Church- 
relationship, it would have to go empty and leave its propertyin the 
hands of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Farther the Jesuits themselves do not go, can not go, and in Roman 
Catholic countries in Europe, such a state of things would not be 
tolerated for a moment. Again, the membership of the individual 
depended solely and exclusively on Mr. Wesley’s good pleasure, 
making the member entirely dependent on Wesley, while it made 
the latter a perfect autocrat. This made Wesley more of a despot 
than Ignatius Loyola ever aspired to be; not to press the fact that 
such a state of things is diametrically opposed to the letter and spirit 
of the New Testament, and is equally destructive of the Christian 
character and manhood of the autocrat and his spiritual slave. It 
will not do to say that Wesley did not claim that his adherents alone 
,would be saved—to do this he was too prudent ; nor did Ignatius put 
forth such a claim—but many of Wesley’s followers did it, and where 
primitive darkness still reigns undisturbed, they still do it; but John 
Wesley considered his societies as being in a much better condition 
than the Churches of the Establishment; at all events, he added to 
the provisions made by the Word of God, unconcerned about what is 
said Rev. xxii, 18, making himself guilty of an infinitely higher offense 
than the founders of Orders in the Roman Catholic Church, who add 
the so-called evangelical counsels to the, requirements of the New 
Testament in order to attain to perfection. That Wesley and his 
followers also teach and require perfection, is well known, constitut- 
ing another proof of the remarkable agreement of Jesuit and Meth- 
odistic doctrine. 

Before bringing this article to a close, we shall call the reader’s 
attention to one more feature, which establishes, beyond any reason- 
able doubt, the almost total identity of Jesuitism and Methodism. 
The intelligent reader can scarcely have failed to notice, while read- 
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ing the picture of Jesuitism, as drawn from its own sources and au- 
thorities, that in many of the leading features of the picture “ Wesley ” 
might have been substituted for “Loyola,” and “Methodism” for 
“Jesuitism,” without doing violence to the strictest truth. We in- 
stance the following points: The organism of Jesuitism—its General 
with unlimited powers, responsible to the General Congregation, 
which meets every three years. Wesley himself was an autocrat ; in 
America Bishops stand. at the helm, subject to the control of the 
Generag Conference, which meets every fourth year. The General 
Congregation has the power to change and complete the constitu- 
tion, so has the General Conference. The General Congregation 
elects also the assistants of the General; the General Conference 
elects its editors, book agents, etc. The General, as well as the pro- 
vincials, are surrounded by advisers, who are, at the same time, moni- 
tors and controllers ; the Methodist Bishops are surrounded by pre- 
siding elders, who constitute, with the Bishop, the “cabinet.” Here 
the difference is evidently in favor of Jesuitism, since the Methodist 
Bishop appoints his counselors, the presiding elders, himself. The 
bond of union of all the members of the Order is obedience. “ Will 
you reverently obey your chief ministers, unto whom is committed 
the charge and government over you?” (Methodist Discipline, p. 207. 
Questions addressed to elders.) “ Will you cheerfully be governed by 
the rules of the Methodist Episcobal Church?” (Questions addressed 
to members before they are received into full communion, page 156.) 
“Another prominent feature of the Order is the system of espion- 
age.” In which of the two bodies is it more fully developed? The 
Methodist has to speak of his feelings, and to give his experience in 
class and speaking meetings, love-feasts, etc. The character of every 
official member must be passed annually, and that of the Bishops 
quadrennially, which gives sufficient encouragement to spies, and 
there is ample provision made for entertaining the complaints of one 
member against another at any time. Jesuitism has given to the 
world a number of ,scholars of the highest order, a thing that Meth- 
odism has, so far, failed to do, except we take the encomiums and flat- 
teries heaped by the editors of their different periodicals upon each 
other’s productions, which are often fulsome enough, but highly 
politic and reciprocal, on the maxim, “ Tickle me and I'll tickle you.” 
So a German Methodist paper used the language, often used by 
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Church historians with regard to God, “He has honored the Greek 
language by making it the vehicle and depository of the Gospel of 
his Son,” of a brochure written by an English Methodist, in Ger- 
man—mutatis mutandis. “But Jesuit scholars have rendered real 
service only to those sciences that have nothing to do with the 
dogma.” “The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change 
our Articles of Religion”—p. 49. (If these Articles were drawn up in 
Bible language, and re-echoed Bible sentiments, the case would be 
different.) s 

In point of literary qualifications the two men were, perhaps, 
nearly, if not fully, equals ; that is, neither ranked above mediocrity. 
The Jesuits as a body, however, have, so far, relied more on learning 
for success than the Methodists. The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century relied on learning as one of the principal human factors for 
success. The original languages had to be mastered; archzeology, 
history, philosophy, etc., had to be laid under contribution for the 
cause of the Gospel. The Jesuits, in order to meet Protestants suc- 
cessfully, had to meet them on their own ground. Hence book-learn- 
ing was for them a case of absolute necessity ; not so with Methodism. 
It made its first and most converts from the lower, neglected, and ig- 
norant classes, that could be reached by men without much culture 
and learning, and the success in this quarter led, at least temporarily, 
and in certain places, to an underrating of a learned ministry, and of 
the cause of higher education in general. Although there has been a 
great change in this respect, yet Methodism has not furnished men of 
the highest order of scholarship, and its many Advocates, monthlies, 
and Quarterly occupy only a respectable rank among papers of the 
same kind. Attempts were once made to raise the Quarterly in point 
of scholarship, but they had to be abandoned; because there were 
scarcely any readers for a quarterly thus conducted. Theological 
schools in the Methodist Church of this country are, as yet, an ex- 
periment—but one thing they have in common with the schools of 
Jesuits; namely, that real liberty, free, spontaneous thought, is 
effectually banished from them. We must, therefore, not look for 
theological luminaries to them. Of the perfect identity of the Jesuit 
and Methodist views of sin we have spoken before. Both parties 
have likewise great zeal for missions and propagandism in common, 
although Methodism is also herein, as yet, inferior to Jesuitism, hav- 
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ing produced from its bosom no Francis Xaverius yet. But in the 
aim they admirably agree, which is, power, power over the con- 
sciences of men, which secured, reduces them to machines, slaves. 
Jesuitism works for the supremacy of Popery, but of such Popery as 
is subservient to the interests of the Order. A liberal Pope has in 
the Jesuits his deadliest enemies. As to civil government, Jesuits 
have no settled preferences ; favoring that form which promises them 
the greatest advantages, be it monarchy, absolute or limited, aris- 
tocracyg or democracy. Wesley himself favored monarchy, but his 
open condemnation of the Revolution of 1776 did not alienate the 
affections of his followers in this country from him. During the 
late rebellion the Northern Methodists were Unionists, the Southern, 
secessionists, both going with the majority of the people of the re- 
spective sections of country. As to the means for the accomplishing 
of their end, which is power, the two parties make use of man’s relig- 
ious nature and wants. Both work with the great masses at least, on 
the principles of fear and hope; insist upon conversion ; hold up Je- 
sus as the Savior and Redeemer, while both forget that this very Sav- 
ior condemns blind faith, encourages and commands free inquiry, and 
gives to his real followers real freedom, which scorns surrendering to 
others as much as asking such a surrender of others. While Jesus 
claims for himself the affections and full obedience of his followers, he 
forbids to call any man “father” or “master.” The Jesuits have won 
the most brilliant victories ; they have re-conquered half of Europe 
for Popery, and are working now with signal success in England and 
America. They were expelled from one Roman Catholic country af- 
ter another time and again—how long they shall retain their hold on 
the two named and other Protestant countries, the future alone can 
disclose. Methodism has, as yet, not had many chances to meddle 
with the affairs of government. That their pulpits are, to a great ex- 
tent, turned into political stages, is a subject of general complaint ; 
that they are not afraid of mixing the affairs of Church and State, of 
invoking the power of civil government in return for help extended to 
the public officers, their whole history shows, which also justifies the 
apprehension that if they should ever get a numerical ascendency they 
will use it for the purpose of increasing their power, perfectly uncon- 
cerned about the rights and privileges of others. Were it not for the 
fact that this extraordinary love of power, this inherent tendency of 
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Methodism to crush out in its followers, especially its ministers, every 
trace of manly independence, is as yet a subject not thought of by 
the majority of the Methodist laity, we should tremble for the coun- 
try’s future from the ascendency of Methodism ; as it is, we hope that 
the normal development of the despotic spirit of the system, in the 
enlarged borders of its adherents, will open the eyes of many, and 
thus avert the impending danger. 


* 








III—RELATION OF FAITH AND SALVATION. 


ENERAL DEFINITION.—Faith is the belief of a proposi- 

tion—the function of the intellectual powers. True Faith is 
the belief of a truth; false Faith, the belief of a falsehood. The ter- 
minus of the one is salvation, of the other destruction. We propose 
to treat of Faith and Salvation—to show the working of the mind 
preceding the belief of the truth, and to trace its operations until it 
rests in “the end of Faith—the salvation of the soul.” 


NECESSITY OF FAITH. 


“ Without Faith it is impossible to please God.” Such is the em- 
phatic declaration of the Spirit of all wisdom, speaking by the mouth 
of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. With equal emphasis he says, 
“For he that cometh to God, must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” The necessity of Faith 
is here distinctly announced. God can be approached in no other 
way. The law is irrevocable. Its Author is immutable, and man, in 
all the pride of his intellect, in all the achievements of his genius, can 
not possibly hold communion with the Father of his spirit except 
upon the condition that he believe that he is the ever-living and true 
God, and that he is the moral governor of the universe. 
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Relation of Faith and Salvation. 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE PRINCIPLE. 


Faith is the active principle of the moral government of God in 
all dispensations. It “is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” It belongs to no age exclusively, though 
brought to view and exhibited in all its relations more prominently 
in the Christian economy. “ By faith Abel offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he 
was righteous, God testifying of his gifts, and by it, he being dead, 
yet speaketh.” “By faith, Noah, being warned of God of things not 
seen, as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his 
house, by the which he condemned the world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith.” “By faith, Abraham, when he was 
called to so out into a place which he should after receive for an in- 
heritance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither he went.” 
By faith the same devout patriarch offered up Isaac, humbly believing 
that God could raise him from the dead. By faith Moses fogsook 
Egypt, and cast his lot with the people of God, choosing rather to suf- 
fer affliction with them than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son. By faith the children of Israel passed through the Red Sea, 
which the Egyptians —the infidel army —attempting to do, were 
drowned—damned in their unbelief. By faith Rahab was saved from 
the destruction of Joshua’s conquering hosts, when she had received 
the spies with peace, and sent them out another way. Time would fail 
us to tell of the mighty company of prophets—that glorious “sacra- 
mental host”—who have obtained a good report through faith ; “who 
subdued kingdoms; wrought righteousness; obtained promises; 
stopped the mouths of lions; quenched the violence of fire; out of 
weakness were made strong; waxed valiant in fight; turned to flight 
the armies of aliens; . . . were stoned; torn asunder ; tempted ; 
slain with the sword ; and wandered in deserts, in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth.” Let us notice the operation of the 
same powerful principle during the personal ministry of the Messiah. 
For the present, we simply refer to the plain historical statements 
made by the sacred writers, just as we have done in reference to the 
roll of the mighty dead who passed away before the coming of Christ. 
This we do preparatory to a discussion of the elements of faith, and 
to a solution of the question, How can man be saved by faith? 
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The centurion, who approached Christ when he entered Caper- 
naum, was a man of faith. He believed in the Divine power of the 
Son of God, and in the boldness of his faith dared to offer a sugges- 
tion; one which, we venture to say, was entirely original: “Lord,” 
said he, “my servant is very sick; sick of the palsy.” “I will come 
and heal him,” responded the benevolent Savior. “No, Lord, you 
need not come. I am not worthy to receive you; but just speak the 
word and my servant shall be healed. I am a man of authority. I 
say to one Go, and he goeth, to another Come, and he cometh. You, 
Lord, are a man of greater authority. My authority is from man, 
yours from God. Speak the word, Master, and it is enough. Bid 
the palsy depart, and my servant shall leap from his couch as a lion 
from his lair.” It was done. Christ spake, the servant was healed, 
and the great Teacher affirmed that he had not found so gfat faith; 
no, not in Israel. The woman who touched the hem of the Savior’s 
garment, was a woman of faith. Christ healed, her, and said, 
“Daughter, be of good comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
The two blind men who cried, “Mercy, O, thou Son of David,” 
craved the healing power of the Great Physician in faith. Christ 
healed them, saying, “ According to your faith be it unto you.” The 
woman of Canaan, who came out of the‘coasts of Tyre and Sidon, 
cried out to the Healer, in faith, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou 
Son of David; my daughter is tormented with a demon.” “O woman, 
great is thy faith,” answered the sympathizing Jesus. The daughter 
was healed, and the mother rejoiced. The nobleman of Capernaum, 
whose son was at the point of death, made a touching appeal to the 
Savior when he said, “Sir, come down ere my child die.” Jesus, 
knowing that he had faith, answered, “Go thy way; thy son liveth.” 
The man returned to his house, found the fever had left his son, be- 
lieved in the Lord with all his house, and bowed with reverence to 
the authority of the Messiah. 

When the Jews put the question to the Savior, “What shall we 
do that we may work the works of God ?” he responded, “ This is the 
work of God, that ye delieve on Him whom he hath sent.” Faith was 
the grand objective point to which Christ endeavored to conduct the 


mind, and from which man was enabled, under Divine guidance, to. 


look out upon humanity fettered by sin; upon Divinity wrestling with 
sin; upon philosophy vainly striving to control the power of sin; 
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man’s wisdom failing to find eternal life ; God’s philanthropy rescuing 
man from the power of death ; God’s wisdom directing man to glory, 
honor, and immortality. “These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.” Wondrous truth! Simple, sublime 
truth! How many myriads of human minds, blinded by human spec- 
ulation, have failed to discover that Jesus—God manifested in the 
flesh—not a system of theology, is the grand object of man’s faith ; 
that the blessed Teacher himself has afforded us, by his teaching and 
by his works, all the antecedents to faith, and, by this declaration of 
the Apostle whom he loved so tenderly, has given us assurance that 
faith in his precious name will secure life everlasting. 

Leaving the passage for the present, for a closer examination in 
due time and order, we proceed to notice the prominence of faith in 
the preaching of the Apostles. By faith in Christ about three thou- 
sand souls, on the day of Pentecost, repented of their sins, were bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus, and received the pardon of their sins. By 
faith five thousand, who heard the Word in Solomon’s porch, bowed 
to the authority of the Messiah. By faith the multitude, who had re- 
ceived the Word, were of one heart and one soul; sold their posses- 
sions, (by Divine direction,) brought the prices of the things sold, and 
laid them down at the Apostles’ feet. By faith a great company of the 
priests became obedient to the Gospel, and the number of the disci- 
ples multiplied in Jerusalem. By faith Stephen, the protomartyr, 
preached Jesus to the unbelieving multitude, looked up into heaven, 
exclaimed, “I see the heavens opened, and the Son of God standing 
on the right hand of God,” then kneeling, and, in the agonies of 
death, cried out with a loud voice, “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” By faith the Samaritans accepted the Word concerning the 
kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, and were baptized, 
both men and women. By faith the Ethiopian went down into the 
water, was baptized by Philip, came up out of the water, and went 
on his way rejoicing. By faith Saul of Tarsus sought Ananias, en- 
tered his house, arose, and was baptized, and straightway preached 
Christ in the synagogues. By faith the Gentiles at the house of 
Cornelius received the Word of God, and were baptized in the name 
of the Lord. By faith the trembling jailer of Philippi yielded obe- 
dience to the Word of God, was baptized with all his house, sat meat 
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before the Apostle and his companion Silas, and rejoiced in the Lord. 
By faith the Thessalonians “consorted with Paul and Silas, and of the 
devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few.” 
By faith Crispus and his house, and many of the Corinthians were 
baptized. By faith the Romans were buried with the Lord by bap- 
tism into his death, and arose to walk in newness of life. By faith 
they were justified, had peace with God, and enjoyed the promise of 
everlasting life. By faith the Galatians all became children of God, 
and put on Christ by being baptized into Christ. By faith the Ephe- 
sians were saved, and became fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God. By faith Christ dwelt in their hearts, and they 
were enabled to comprehend, with all saints, the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge. By faith the Philippians always obeyed, both in the pres- 
ence and absence of Paul, and were enabled to work out their salva- 
tion with fear and trembling. By faith the Colossians were enabled 
to walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every 
good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God. By faith the 
strangers scattered through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bythinia became the elect of God, and enjoyed the hope of “an inher- 
itance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” By faith 
they, in common with all who loved the Lord, received the end thereof, 
even the salvation of their souls. By faith the Apostles approved 
themselves as the ministers of God “in much patience, in afflictions, 
in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, 
in labors, in watchings, in fastings; . . . by the Word of truth; 
by the power of God; by honor and dishonor; by evil report and 
good report; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” What 
a cloud of witnesses! patriarchs, prophets, Apostles, and primitive 
Christians! 

Six thousand years look down upon us from the altar of Abel, 
bearing witness, through every successive generation, that “without 
faith it is impossible to please God, and that he that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him.” May we not say with the Apostle, “Let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
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author and finisher of our faith?” If we look at the other side of the 
picture we shall discover that 


“ Blind unbelief is sure to err,” 


and we may readily see that, as true faith ends in salvation, so unbe- 
lief ends in destruction. Faith saves, unbelief destroys. This is true 
throughout the world of mind; true in the family; in the State; in 
the nation; in civil and political society; true in the time allotted to 
man to turn from sin; true at the judgment-seat of Christ; true in 
eternity. At the bar of God the men of faith will hear the welcome 
voice, “Come!” the men of unbelief the dreadful sentence, “ Depart !” 
In the eternal world the men of faith receive eternal life, the men of 
unbelief eternal death. By uszbelief the antediluvians to whom Noah 
preached, were overwhelmed in the deluge. “He that believeth not 
shall be damned.” By unbelief the hosts of Pharaoh were submerged 
beneath the waters of the Red Sea. “He that believeth not shall 
be damned.” By unbelief the inhabitants of Jericho perished under 
the terrific assault of the army of Joshua. “He that believeth not 
shall be damned.” By unbelief Israel often rebelled. The people sat 
down to eat and drink, and rose up to play; worshiped a molten 
calf, and God destroyed three thousand ; they committed fornications, 
and there fell in one day twenty thousand; they tempted Christ, and 
were destroyed of serpents; they disobeyed God; rebelled against 
his law; became a sinful nation; a people laden with iniquity, a 
seed of evil-doers, all because of unbelief; provoked the Holy One 
of Israel to anger, and brought upon them his vengeance; their 
country was desolate ; their cities were burned with fire, and stran- 
gers devoured their land; God withdrew himself from them; would 
not hear their prayers or receive their offerings until they should 
return to him by faith. “He that believeth not shall be damned.” ° 
Throughout the whole universe of intelligent mind—in heaven, earth, 
and hell—the principle is true, faith binds the soul to God, unbelief 
separates it. In all places of his dominion, in all ages of his gov- 
ernment, God has inscribed the law on tablets more durable than 
brass, Believe, obey and live; Disbelieve, disobey and die. Let us, 
then, in the examination of this subject, draw near to God by con- 
sulting his Holy Word, and while thus communing with the Father 


of our spirits, let us commune with our own spirits, and with the 
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spirits of the departed, whose names are recorded on the Register 
of Faith. 


Man and Revelation. 


No revelation, no faith. We mean by this, that where there is 
no revelation of God’s will, there can not be any faith in God. Still 
further, we mean, that the only revelation which God has made to 
man is contained in the Bible. It follows, therefore, that where there 
is either no Bible, or any of its utterances, there is no faith, We 
will not, in this essay, discuss this proposition in its philosophical 
bearings ; we simply appeal to the plain declaration of Scripture, and 
to the history of man, from our great progenitor in Eden down to the 
present time. “When, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching, to 
save them that believe.” Since the world began, was it ever known 
that man believed in God or a prophet of God, until God first revealed 
himself, by speaking with his own mouth, or by the mouth of an in- 
spired teacher? Let the profound ignorance of Egyptians, Assyri- 
ans, Persians, Grecians, and Romans answer the question. Let the 
idolatry of the pagan world now answer it. Let the untutored child, 
raised in a Christian Jand, answer it. Yea, let the adult man, living 
a barbaric life in a land of civilization, answer it. Still further, we 
affirm that God has spoken by himself, and by chosen teachers, all 
that he proposes to develop to the human race concerning the great 
salvation ; that his word, thus uttered, is perfect, and that man must 
accept it by faith, obey its precepts and live, or reject it by unbelief, 
disobey it and die. There is no other word of salvation than the 
Gospel, and God does not reveal himself to the individual soul by 
special communication, else that oracle is false which says, “ All 
Scripture given by inspiration of God is competent for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 


THE THREE SCHOOLS OF. THEOLOGY. 


At this stage of our investigation we present to the reader’s notice 
three important schools of theology, representing three distinct the- 
ories concerning faith. These schools are: 
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Relation of Faith and Salvation. 


I. THe Mystics. 
II. Tue FIvEIstTs. 
III. THe INTELLECTUALISTS. 


The different systems are respectively : 


I. Mysticism. 
II. F1ipEism. 
III. INTELLECTUALISM: 


Mysticism, as applied to faith, is the doctrine of direct spiritual 
influence. It assumes that man is totally depraved, and utterly un- 
able to use either the moral or intellectual powers in coming to God. 
In other words, that before man can believe, he must be regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit; his mind illuminated by receiving direct, not 
reflected, light ; his whole moral sensibilities changed by immediate 
influence, and his will moved by the same Divine agency. 

This theory originated with the Fathers, was transmitted by them 
to the Catholic Church, and by her has been diffused throughout the 
religious world, nine-tenths of Protestants receiving it in their cate- 
chetical training without pausing to inquire, Is it true or is it false? 
One of the ablest living representatives of this Mysticism is Doctor 
Robert J. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. In his able work styled “The 
Knowledge of God Objectively and Subjectively Considered,” he says 
(Vol. 2, pp. 156-263): 


“Faith in Christ is a grace of the Spirit, and its exercise is a vital act of the 
renewed soul. . . . . In this renewal or renovation of the soul (which precedes 
faith) man is wholly passive—we incur a vital change, a spiritual restoration, 
wrought in a manner wholly regardful of its own absolute essence and nature—a 
work of infinite grace and almighty power, in which the Holy Ghost is the sole 
efficient agent, and the Truth of God, the instrument, the change wrought being in 
man, not in the truth, nor in God. It is the particular grace of the Divine Spirit, 
by the exercise of which the renewed soul is united to Christ in its effectual call- 
ing; by the exercise of which it receives, in its justification, the righteousness of 
Christ imputed to it, and by the exercise of which the virtue of Christ, as Medi- 
ator, flows to-all those thus united to him, and having this communion with him. 

The soul of man is renewed by the Holy Ghost; the cause of that 
week’ is that Christ has redeemed it by his blood ; the manner of the renewal is 
the application to it by the Spirit of the virtue of Christ’s mediation. Being re- 
newed, its new life manifests itself in faith toward Jesus Christ, and in all other 
Christian graces.” 
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The Doctor’s work is a very elaborate defense of Westminster 
Divinity. Long, long ago, we were taught to say to our “good par- 
son,” in the regular catechising, “ The Spirit applieth to us the redemp- 
tion purchased by Christ, dy working faith in us, and thereby uniting 
us to Christ in our effectual calling.” Just as a mason unites one 
brick to another in a wall, so, according to Dr. B., are we united to 
Christ by the Spirit. 

Mr. Spurgeon,of London, is another representative of the school 
of the Mystics. One of his first efforts in London, made when he 
was quite a young man, exhibits very plainly that his mind was 
clouded with the mystical philosophy of faith. Alluding to his own 
conversion, which had occurred (as he supposed) six years before, he 
says, “The minister rose in the pulpit, and, as I have done this 
morning, read this text, ‘Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth, for I am God, and there is none else.’ I looked that 
moment ; the grace of faith was vouchsafed to me in the self-same in- 
stant, and now I can say— 


“¢E’er since bf faith I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die.’” 


We will file a few objections to the Mystic system, and then pro- 
ceed to notice the next theory. 

1. It makes God a Sovereign despot. If I can not believe the 
truth until God “vouchsafe the grace of faith,” then does the Al- 
mighty, without any respect to my character, compel me to be a 
Christian, and compel my neighbor to be damned. 

2. It destroys personal responsibility. If I am the passive re- 
cipient of the “grace of faith,” and can not have faith until God in- 
fuse it into my soul, how, in the name of reason, can I be responsible 
for my unbelief? 

3. It stultifies all the gracious invitations of the Gospel, contra- 
dicts the preaching of the Apostles, and renders void the rich pro- 
visions of grace. “Go, preach the Gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” If the Mystic philosophy of faith be correct, then every 
damned soul can cry out against the Almighty, and say, “I did not 
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believe because thou didst not give me the power ; the grace of faith 
was not vouchsafed to me.” 

4. It makes the judgment of the great day a scene of tyrannical 
arbitration instead of the exhibition of Justice, Truth, and Holiness. 
“Depart, ye accursed,” the Mystic would say ; “be ye banished from 
the. presence of God, and from the glory of his power, because of 
your unbelief. God did not see fit, in his inscrutable wisdom, to 
‘vouchsafe to you the grace of faith,’ and you must be punished with 
everlasting destruction.” 

We entertain no unkind feeling for the advocates of Mysticism, 
but for their system we can have no sympathy. 

FipveisM.—Let us briefly notice the theory of the Fideists. It 
is simply this. Faith in God is an intuitive faculty of the soul. Ac-: 
cording to this system man possesses a natural or spontaneous knowl- 
édge of God, and is enabled by the light within to guide himself in 
the way of truth with or without a written revelation. 

Fideists divide themselves into two sects—those who accept a 
written revelation, and those who deny its necessity—both, however, 
agreeing upon the intuitive faculty. To the former sect belong 
many of our living theologians, among them Mr. Newman, who has 
written on the aspiration of the soul and on the development of 
Christian doctrine. Both of these essays are decidedly deistic in 
their character, and rank the author with all the natural religionists 
who have gone before him, and all who are coming after him. 
To the latter sect belong all the distinguished infidels of the last 
three hundred years, beginning with Lord Herbert and ending with 
Rénan. 

INTELLECTUALISM.—Rejecting both Mysticism and Fideism on 
the ground that they both stand opposed to the teaching of the Word 
of God, we are prepared to say that Jntellectualism, properly viewed, 
adjusted by God’s Word, and regulated by the instructions of the 
Divine Spirit speaking through Prophets and Apostles, is the only 
method of solution by which we can give glory to God, honor to the 
Son, dignity to the Holy Spirit, and responsibility to man. 

Let us define it. Jntellectualism, in its application to faith, means 
a system which requires the use of the intellect, in an active and vol- 
untary manner, in order to hear and believe the Word of God. It 
calls to its aid all the moral sensibilities that may be necessary for the 
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full development of faith, all the service of the w#// requisite for the 
full manifestation of faith. 

Involving every department of the mind, it looks to God, humbly 
acknowledging its dependence on him as the Giver of all good, rely- 
ing implicitly on his wisdom, power, and truth as the source of all 
true knowledge, applying to his unerring oracles for all information, 
and devoutly thanking him for all the communications he has made 
to man touching fhe terms of the great salvation. It boasts not of 
self-engendered power, or self-constructive energy, but relying solely 
upon the “grace of God that bringeth salvation to all men,” it simply 
asks with Paul, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me do ?”—with the Pente- 
costians, “Men and- brethren, what shall we do ?’—with the jailer, 
“Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” It recognizes the grand truth 
that the world, by wisdom, does not know God, and that God, in his 
amazing mercy, proposes to relieve the ignorance of man by the 
“foolishness of preaching.” It is a philosophy that hath eyes indeed, 
and looks to Christ, and 


“ Viewing all she sees as meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives him his praise, and forfeits not her own.” 


It accepts the sacred record that “God, who at sundry times, and in 
divers manners, spoke in times past unto the Fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” It receives as 
an unalterable truth that “ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God ;” and asserting boldly that whoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be saved,” it constantly puts to the world 
that series of questions, originally propounded in the memorable dis- 
cussion of Paul and the Jew (Rom. x, 14, 15), “ How shall they call 
on him in whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher? and how shall they preach except they be sent?” 
Intellectualism is Reason hearing God, believing God; Reason enlist- 
ing the affections to love God; Reason urging the wll to obey God. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. LAW AND ORDER. 


This system of philosophy recognizes a “vast chain of being” 
and means, agents and instruments, “which from God began,” dis- 
playing the wisdom of the Eternal One, and the exact position of the 
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human mind. Every thing in nature and grace is an exhibition of 
cause and effect. We can not escape the display. In some imagin- 
ary world, where there is no “reign of law,” and where the “ black- 
ness of darkness” pervades all space; where there is no attraction 
and repulsion of matter, no impression and communion of spirit— 
there may be no cause, no effect. This is the chance world of the 
dreamer. But in God’s mighty cosmos there must be order, Jaw, and 
system ; there must be cause and effect. The human mind is itself 
a cosmos, until mania takes possession of its reasoning powers—then 
it is chaos. And as the mind is order, it humbly asks the Maker to 
grant order in affording the means and agents in the evolution of 
faith. God grants the petition. Order is heaven’s first law. Chris- 
tianity is order; Christianity is system; Christianity is law. “The 
law of the Spirit of life hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” “ Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, he being not 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed 
in his deed.” . 

Now, let us look at the sacred chain. Here itis. God, Christ; 
The Holy Spirit; The Apostles; The Word of God. 

Let us view the chain of operations on the part of man. Man; 
Hearing ; Believing ; Obeying ; Salvation. 

God sent his Son, the Son sent his Spirit, the Spirit the Apostles, 
the Apostles preached the Word. 

Mau hears the Word, believes the Word, obeys the Word, and is 
saved. 

So teach the Scriptures of truth. All is order, harmony, intel- 
lectual and moral beauty. Touch it not, human artist; your pencil 
can not improve the picture. Zouch it not, lest you hide the beauty 
of truth from the eye of man. 


DERANGEMENT AND ERROR, 


Any departure from the method of causation developed in the 
Word of God, must, of necessity, result in error. One of these de- 
partures is Credulity, which simply requires man to sacrifice his rea- 
son and bow to the dictation of a master. “If,” said a devout Papist, 
“the Holy Catholic Church tells me white paper is black, d/ack it 
shall be.” “Tf she tells me the bread and the wine in the Eucharist 
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is converted into the body and blood of Christ, I'll believe it with all 
my heart, for she is my mother and my teacher, my infallible guide, 
and I am bound to believe whatever she tells me.” We have no 
argument with such deluded beings. As well might you try to in- 
duce a leopard to change his spots, or persuade a washed sow not to 
* return to her wallowing in the mire. 

Another of these departures is an offshoot of Rationalism, which 
we may express in-these few words. Faith is mere historic belief— 
that, and no more. We dispose of this error by remarking that the 
sinner needs a Savior, not a hero or a martyr, to save him from sin 


and death. To believe that Christ lived and died some eighteen . 


centuries ago, like Julius Caesar ; that he was a good and great man, 
may answer very well for historic belief, but it will not do for that 
faith which works by love, purifies the heart, and leads man to the 
humble obedience of the Gospel. These errors, together with the 
theories of Mysticism and Fideism which we have already reviewed, 
obstruct the mental vision, and prevent men from seeing the truth 
as it isin Christ. As long as our fellow-men entertain these errors, 
the understanding is darkened. Shall we labor to dispel the dark- 
ness? Let us engage in it as a work of faith, as a labor of love, and 
in the patience of hope. 
We continue our discussion by bringing to view 


THE ELEMENTS OF FAITH—THEIR COMBINATION AND RESULT. 


We present for careful examination the following points: 1. THE 
SuBJECT OF FAITH. 2. THE OBJECT OF FAITH. 3. THE GRouND 
oF FairnH. 4. THE Motive oF FAITH. 5. THE INFLUENCE OF 
FaitH. 6. THe EFFrect oF FAITH. 

In general— 

1. The subject of Faith is the believer. 
The object of Faith is the proposition believed. 
The ground of Faith is the testimony presented to the mind. 
The motive of Faith is the desire of life with the fear of death. 
. The influence of Faith is the obedierice resulting therefrom. 
. The result of Faith is salvation from impending danger. 

An Illustration—A man is sick, dangerously sick; he is in dan- 
ger of dying; he employs a physician, takes his medicine, and is 
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saved to his family, his friends, and to society. That man is saved 
by faith. 

Analysis and Exposition —The patient is the subject of faith, he 
is the believer ; the physician, his word, his character, or a proposition 
setting forth his character as a skillful man, is the object of his faith. 
He believes that the physician is able to save him. The ¢estimony 
of friends and neighbors declaring that the physician is a competent 
man, is the ground of his faith ; the desire of natural life, and the fear 
of death, constitute the motive of his faith. Odedience to the direc- 
tions of the physician is the influence of his faith. Salvation from 
temporal death is the effect of his faith. 


Illustrations taken from the Bible. 


(a.) The case of Rahab. 

By faith Rahab perished not with them that believed not when 
she had received the spies with peace. (Paul—Heb. xi, 31.) Was 
not Rahab justified by works when she had received the messengers, 
and sent them out another way? (James ii, 25.) 

Analysis : Rahab was the sudject of faith—the believer. 

The Word of God was the object of her faith—the prop- 
osition believed. 

Testimony was the ground of her faith—she had heard 
wondrous things. 

The love of life and the fear of death constituted the 
motive of her faith. 

Obedience was the znxfluence of her faith—she hid the 
spies. 

Salvation was the end, effect, or result of her faith. 

Joshua saved her and her father’s house. 

Exposition.—Will the reader please turn with me to the book of 
Joshua, and carefully read the second chapter—also the close of the 
sixth? From this history it appears that Joshua sent two men to spy 
Jericho. They came to the house of Rahab, and lodged there. It 
was told the king of Jericho that they had come to search out the 
country, and he gave orders to Rahab that she should bring them 
out. But she denied that they were in her house, and “created a 
diversion” by declaring that they had left, and sending the king’s 
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servants in pursuit. She had already hid them on her roof with 
stalks of flax. After the pursuers had left, she came to the men and 
said, “I know that the Lord hath given you the land, and that your 
terror is fallen upon us, and that all the inhabitants of the land faint 
because of you. For we have heard how the Lord dried up the 
water of the Red Sea for you when ye came out of Egypt, and 
what ye did unto the two kings of the Amorites, that were on the 
other side Jordany Sihon and Og, whom ye utterly destroyed. And 
as soon as we had heard these things our hearts did melt, neither did 
there remain any more courage in. any man because of you; for the 
Lord your God, he is God in heaven above and in earth beneath. 
Now, therefore, I pray you, swear unto me by the Lord, since I have 
shewed you kindness, that you will also show kindness to my father’s 
house ; and give me a true token; and that ye will save alive my 
father, and my mother, and my sisters, and all that they have, and 
deliver our lives from death. And the men answered her: Our life 
for yours if ye utter not this our business ; and it shall be that, when 
the Lord hath given us the land, we will deal kindly and truly with 
thee. Then she let them down by a cord through the window; for 
her house was upon the town wall, and she dwelt upon the wall.” 

In accordance with her directions the spies made their escape to 
the mountain, abode there three days, until the king’s pursuers re- 
turned, failing to find them. They passed over the river, returned to 
Joshua, and reported all that had occurred. 

In a short time the city of Jericho was taken; the conquering 
hosts of Israel burnt the city, but Rahab was remembered. The 
young men that were spies brought her and her family out, and left 
them without the camp of Israel. “And Joshua saved Rahab and 
her father’s household, and all that she had, because she hid the 
messengers which he sent to spy out Jericho.” Such is the history 
of this remarkable case, which is cited by two inspired apostles (Paul 
and James), the one to show the power of faith ; the other, the power 
of works. They agree. Faith was the Cause—the works the Juflu- 
ence—Salvation the effect. 

Rahab was the believer—What did she believe? This proposi- 
tion— The Lord, the God of Israel, is God in heaven above, and in the 
earth beneath. 


What was the ground of her faith? The sestimony of reporters— 
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We have heard how the Lord dried up the waters of the Red Sea, and 
subdued the kings of the Amorites. Faith cometh by hearing. 

What was the motive of her faith? The love of life, connected 
with the fear of death. Simply natural life, not spiritual. 

What was the zzffuence of her faith? She hid the spies, let them 
down the wall by a cord, and sent them to the mountain so that they 
escaped the pursuers and returned to the camp of Israel. These 
were her works—Acts of obedience resulting from her faith. 

What was the ultimate effect of her faith? Satvation. Joshua 
saved her, and she lived, probably, to a good old age. The salvation 
was temporal. Joshua could not save her from her sins, or secure 
her eternal happiness. On this point the Scriptures are silent. 

Seest thou, then, dear reader, “how faith wrought with her works, 
and by works was faith made perfect?” Rest assured that “as the 
body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also.” 

(6.) THE IsRAELITES AT THE RED SEA SAVED BY FAITH. 

“By faith they passed through the Red Sea as by dry land ; which 
the Egyptians attempting to do, were drowned.” (Paul—Heb. xii, 29.) 

Analysis: 1. The Israelites were the subjects of faith, the believers. 

2. The God of Israel, his Word, the object of their faith. 

3. The testimony afforded by Moses, the ground of their 
faith. 

4. The desire of life, with the fear of death, the motive 
of their faith. 

5. The “forward movement,” the influence of their faith, 

6. Salvation from their enemies, the effect of their faith. 

History and Exposition—tThe children of Israel had just escaped 
the bondage of Pharaoh. By the direction of God they encamped 
before Pihahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over against Baalze- 
phor, when they appeared to the king of Egypt to be entangled in 
the land, and shut up in the wilderness. It was a fine decoy, and 
foolish Pharaoh was drawn into it. God was honored, the monarch 
destroyed. The haughty General drew near to the army of Israel 
with his horses and chariots, his horsemen and army, and overtook 
them encamping by the sea. What a display of conflicting powers! 
God and Satan! Moses and Pharaoh! Faith and Infidelity! Let us 
watch the combat. The enemy said, “I will pursue ; I will overtake; 
I will overwhelm; I will destroy.” The children of Israel became 
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sore afraid; their hearts grew faint, and their knees trembled; and 
they cried out unto the Lord, and said unto Moses, “ Because there 
were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the wil- 
derness? Better, far better, that we had died in Egypt, than that 
our carcasses should strew the desert, our bones lie bleaching in the 
sun.” But Moses, filled with the Spirit of God, replied to despond- 
ing Israel, and said, “Fear ye not; be not afraid of Pharaoh and his 
hosts. Stand stil], and see the salvation of the Lord, which he will 
show you to-day ; for the Egyptians, whom ye have seen to-day, ye 
shall see no more forever. The Lord shall fight for you, and ye 
shall hold your peace.” That was an eventful hour. Two nations! 
two sovereigns! two principles! Israel and Egypt ; God and Pha- 
raoh ; faith and unbelief. The combat deepens; not the trial of op- 
posing physical forces, but faith in God and faith in Pharaoh. Pha- 
raoh approached ; Israel stood still—stood still, not in fear of the 
enemy, but of God—stood, not in stupidity, as beasts to be driven, 
but waiting for orders—stood, not in passivity, expecting the Almighty 
to blow into them the breath of courage, as he breathed into red earth 
in Eden, and made it a living Adam—no, my reader; they stood in 
faith. Moses preached the word of faith—* God will fight for you, 
and deliver you from your enemies.” How was it done? We 
will see. 

“ By faith they passed through the Red Sea.” So spoke the Holy 
Spirit to Paul fifteen centuries after the fact. What said the Spirit 
on the spot, at the time of the fact? “Lift up thy rod, and stretch 
out thy hand over the sea, and divide it, and command the children 
of Israel that they go forward.” ’T was done. Moses spoke; Israel 
obeyed, and Israel was saved. By faith they passed through the Red 
Sea as by dry land. They believed God; they believed his word, 
assuring them of deliverance; they had witnessed the wondrous 
works of Jehovah by Moses in Egypt; “ He sent darkness and made 
it night ; he turned the waters into blood; their land brought forth 
frogs in the chambers of their kings; he spake, and there came di- 
vers sorts of flies and lice in all their coasts ; he gave them hail, and 
rain, and flaming fire; he smote their vines and fig-trees ; he spoke, 
and the locusts came, and the caterpillars without number ; he smote 
their first-born, the chief of all their strength, and brought forth Is- 
rael with a high hand and stretched-out arm ; he spread:a cloud for a 
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covering, and fire to give light.” What abundant testimony had Is- 
rael to believe in God! These signs were done that they might be- 
lieve ; and when Moses stood up before them, and pleaded with them 
not to be disheartened, but to wait and see God’s salvation, their 
strength was renewed, and they ceased their crying. Faith took the 
place of doubt, and courage replaced fear. They waited only while 
their great leader could hold communion with God above. The com- 
munion was brief; the order was received from the court of heaven, 
and Moses said, “Go forward,” the waters were parted; Israel 
marched through dry shod, and, on the bank of deliverance, sang the 
song of salvation. Pharaoh pursued and was overwhelmed. Faith 
saves, unbelief destroys. 

(c.) Noah saved by faith. 

“ By faith, Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house, by which 
he condemned the world, and became heir of the righteousness which 
is by faith. (Paul—Heb. xi, 7.) 

Analysis: 1. Noah was the sudject of faith, the believer. 

2. The word of God the object of his faith. 

3. The ¢estimony of his progenitors the ground of his 
faith. 

4. The desire of life and fear of Jehovah the motive of 
his faith. 

5. The dutlding of the ark the influence of his faith. 

6. Salvation by water the effect of his faith. 

History and Exposition—Noah was a preacher of righteousness, 
and the eighth person from Adam. He had, doubtless, learned much 
from his father Lamech, and much, too, from his grandfather Methu- 
selah. Methuselah talked with Enoch; Enoch with Jared; Jared 
with Mahalaleel ; Mahalaleel with Cainan ; Cainan with Enos; Enos 
with Seth; Seth with Adam, and Adam with God. There was an 
unbroken succession of witnesses, testifying from one generation to 
another that the Lord Jehovah was God in heaven and earth—crea- 
tor, preserver, and benefactor. With all this testimony, and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, with miracles and signs which God 
wrought by Noah himself to attest the divinity of his mission, he had 
abundant evidence to believe God, to believe his word; and when the 
Almighty declared to him that he intended to bring a flood of waters 
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upon the earth to punish the people for their wickedness, he believed 
him, and, “moved with fear,” he proceeded to prepare an ark, in ac- 
cordance with the directions of God. The result of his obedience was 
the salvation of himself and family, and his subsequent adoption as an 
heir of righteousness. 

We have thus presented for the reader’s consideration three cases, 
the first and the third, individuals, the second, a whole nation, which 
may be regarded, in certain respects, as typical or model examples. 
They are indeed exhaustive types. Some types are designedly par- 
tial, but these typical cases are complete. They present the idea of 
man in danger, and God as his Savior. They impress the mind with 
the great truth, that the “law of faith” is co-extensive with the moral 
government of God. They show us plainly that the Divine Father 
has, in his goodness, afforded us abundant means and openings 
whereby we may approach him in faith. They teach individual re- 
sponsibility, based upon moral ability. They refute all mysticism, 
fideism, and every form of error adopted by men.. They declare most 
emphatically that God has given man a mind, and commanded him to 
use it. They illustrate the great truth that God will help man by 
affording him all the aid he needs, and then commands him to help 
himself. 


APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCIPLES TO THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 


We are now prepared to consider these principles in their appli- 
cation to the Christian system ; and, first of all, we resume, according 
to promise, the examination of the passage, John xx, 30, 31, “And 
many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book; but these are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye might have life through his name.” Reader, may I urge 
you to study these passages of sacred writ? Do you see any mysti- 
cism here? Any Divine power working immediately upon the mind, 
while the mind itself is perfectly passive? Do you see in these pas- 
sages regeneration before faith? Can you find such a dogma any- 
where outside the writings of the Fathers, Papal doctors, and others 
who have copied after them? No! no! God is good. His tender 
mercies are over all his works. He adapts his divine system to the 
wants and the capacity of poor, sinful man ; accommodating himself to 
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the constitution of his mind; stooping from the throne of his glory, 
and, in the person of his Son, revealing himself by teaching—yes, 
teaching man, as man teaches his fellow-men—by words as vehicles 
of thought. Look at the order: 

1. Recorded testimony. These things are written. 

2. Faith. That ye might believe, etc. 

3. Salvation.’ That believing, ye might have life. 

Our question, then, is, What is the Relation of Faith and Salvation 
as developed in the Christian economy? This question being an- 
swered, our essay will be completed. Using our method of analysis, 
we have to state that 

1. Man, the sinner, is the sabect of faith. 

. Christ, the Savior, is the odject of faith. 

. The ¢estimony of the Word of God is the ground of faith. 

. The desire of spiritual and eternal life is the motive of faith. 
. Obedieuce to God's authority is the zzfluence of faith. 

. Salvation from sin the effect of faith. 

. Man, the sinner, ts the subject of faith, the believer. 

The Gospel is presented to man, to the race. There is no respect 
of persons with God, but in every nation, he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him, The provisions of the Gos- 
pel are co-extensive with the wants of humanity, and all the acts of 
Divine goodness are “enabling acts,” conferring upon man the high 
and holy privilege of drawing near to God through Christ, by believ- 
ing in his name, and obeying his commands. 

Man is endowed by his Creator with zztellect, sensibilities, and 
w7ll, By his intellect he perceives and accepts truth ; by his sensi- 
bilities he feels the power of truth, and by his will he goes forward 
and obeys truth, Is there depravity of intellect, by which the under- 
standing is darkened? The Gospel of the Son of God affords the rem- 
edy. Christ is the light of the world. “The word that I speak unto 
you is spirit and life.” “The Gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion.” “The Word of God is quick and powerful; sharper than a 
two-edged sword ; piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the mind.” Is there depravity of the feel- 
ings and affections, the moral sensibilities? Have we all gone out of 
the way, and become corrupt in our moral nature? The Gospel supplies 
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the remedy. “Sanctify them by the truth; thy Word is truth.” 
“Faith worketh by love, and purifieth the heart.” “Seeing ye have 
purified your souls, in obeying the truth,” . . . see that ye love 
one another with a pure heart fervently. Is there depravity of the 
will? The Gospel cures it. “But thanks be to God that ye were the 
servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the heart the form of doc- 
trine which was delivered unto you. Being then made free from sin, 
ye became the servants of righteousness.” Much has been said on 
the inability of man to believe and obey the Gospel. The whole 
truth can be stated in a few words. A child is unable to take his 
primer and read at first sight, but let him have a teacher to teach 
him the alphabet, spelling, and reading, he soon becomes able. Man 
is a babe, a child. Without a revelation he knows nothing. Let him 
come to the Word of God and learn. The Apostles will act as 
teachers. The Scriptures are competent for doctrine—teaching— 
reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness, and they are 
able to make not only Timothy wise unto salvation, but every one 
who, like Timothy, knows them, and will exercise faith in Jesus 
Christ. “If the world by wisdom knows not God, God has seen fit 
to save man by the foolishness of preaching.” If man, as a sinner, 
is in darkness, bondage, alienation, disobedience, and death, the Gospel 
calls him to Zight, liberty, reconciliation, obedience, and life. 

2. Christ, the Savior, ts the object of faith. , 

“These things are written that ye might believe that Fesus zs the 
Christ, the Son of God.” We have said that, in general, faith is the 
belief of a proposition. Now the distinctive, differential proposition 
of Christianity is here announced by the Apostle John. Sesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God. Not thirty-nine articles, but ove; not many 
theories, but one truth; not countless speculations, but a few facts ; 
not the homilies of men, but the Word of God; not things and 
places, but a person and the truth concerning him. 

When the all-important question was asked, during the ministry 
of the Messiah, “What think ye of Christ?” the additional inquiry 
was made, “ Whose Son is he?” When Christ himself put the ques- 
tion to his disciples, “Whom say ye that I am?” Peter answered, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Christs there had 
been before in the sense of anointed ones, as Aaron and the priests, 
and sons there had been in multitudes, which no man could number, 
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but the Messiah was the only being in the universe entitled to the 
dignity of the Christ, the Son of God. Born of God, by miraculous 
conception, he is ¢e Son of God, the only beloved Son; anointed 
by the Spirit, he is the Christ of God; sent as a Savior of the world, 
he is Yesus ; Divinity dwelling in humanity, he is Immanuel—God 
manifest in the flesh ; Teacher of Divine truth, he is the prophet of 
God; Atoner and Reconciler, he is the High-Priest of God; Ruler 
selected by God, he is King in Zion. This Jesus—Prophet, Priest, 
and King—was justified by the Spirit, seen of angels, died, was bur- 
ied, rose again, received up into glory, preached to the nations, and 
believed on in the world. When Peter inaugurated the Gospel dis- 
pensation on the day of Pentecost, he preached Jesus of Nazareth and 
the resurrection. (Acts xi, 22-36.) When the multitude assembled 
at Solomon’s porch soon after, and witnessed the miracle of healing 
the impotent man, the same Apostle announced to them again Jesus 
and the resurrection, and declared that there was no other name given 
under heaven, whereby we must be saved. (Acts iv, 10-12.) When 
Philip went down to Samaria, he preached the kingdom of God, and 
the name of Jesus Christ. (Acts viii, 12.) When Philip joined him- 
self to the Ethiopian’s chariot, he took up the prophecy of Isaiah, and 
preached Jesus; and when the eunuch made a confession of his faith,’ 
he said, “I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” (Acts viii, 
37.) When Paul was converted he straightway preached Christ in the 
synagogues, that he is the Son of God. (Acts ix, 20.) When Peter, 
by Divine direction, went to the house of Cornelius, and presented the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, he preached, “How God anointed Jesus, 
and raised him from the dead, to be judge of quick and dead.” (Acts 
x, 38-43.) When Paul preached at Antioch, Christ and the resurrec- 
tion was the theme. (Acts xiii, 26-38.) At Thessalonica Paul rea- 
soned with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging that 
Christ must needs have suffered and risen again from the dead ; and 
that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ. At Corinth he 
was determined to know nothing but Christ and him crucified, and 
wherever he went he proclaimed the unsearchable riches-of Christ. 
When, therefore, we speak of Christ as the object of man’s faith, we 
mean, a, That in the proposition presented to,the mind concerning 
rist, his Sonship, is implied ; 4, That this proposition expresses his 
Divinity, absolute, unqualified Divinity ; c, That it involves the whole 
VoL. III.—14 
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character and offices of Christ. Man must contemplate him as the 
only way to truth and life, the only Prophet, Priest, and King of 
the Almighty, by whom we can learn the truth, and obey it, become 
reconciled to God by his blood, and subject to Divine authority ; d, 
That it includes his eventful career in earth and heaven, and contem- 
plates him in the past, the present, and the future. In the past, as a 
Teacher sent of God, the sufferer of Calvary, the crucified, buried, and 
arisen Son of God ; in the present, as the ascended Savior, makin 
intercession for all who come unto him by faith ; in the future, as the 
returning Lord of glory, coming a second time without a sin-offering 
for our salvation. We know, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is. 

Christ as the manifestation of God; Christ coming in the flesh, 
to take away sin by the sacrifice of himself; Christ, in all his offices 
in time past,”in time present, and in time to come, constitutes the 
great object of man’s faith. 

Let us proceed to the next point. 

3. The testimony of the Word of God is the ground of faith. 

These things are written that ye might believe. Christ is compassed 
about with a cloud of witnesses. We have, 1. All the Prophets, Acts 
x, 43. 2. The Father, John v, 37. 3. John the Baptist, John v, 33. 
4. The works of Christ, John v, 36. 5. The Scriptures, John v, 39. 
6. The Apostles, Acts x, 39. 7. The Holy Spirit, Acts v, 32. 8. The 
Water and the Blood (Baptism and the Lord’s-Supper), 1 John v, 8. 
9g. The Christian Spirit, Rom. viii, 16; 1 John v, 10. All these wit- 
nesses agree in one, that FYesus zs the Christ, the Son of God. From 
the days of Abel, down through all the ages to the present time, the 
principle has never been violated. Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God. “ How can they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard, and how can they hear without a 
preacher ?” 

The argument of Peter, on the day of Pentecost, was an exposi- 
tion of the prophecies of Joel and Daniel, and a citation of the works 
of Christ. He proved the Messiahship of the Jesus whom the Jews 
had crucified, and when they were convinced by this argument, they 
cried out with faith, “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” “ Faith 
cometh by hearing.” This argument was substantially repeated at 
Solomon’s porch a short time after, and many “ which heard the Word, 
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believed.” “Faith cometh by hearing.” When Philip went down to 
Samaria, he preached Christ unto them, and the people, with one 
accord, gave heed unto those things which Philip spoke, hearing and 
seeing the miracles which he did. “Faith cometh by hearing.” 
When Philip converted the Ethiopian he opened his mouth and 
preached Jesus; the Ethiopian heard and believed. “ Faith cometh 
by hearing.” When in the course of the propagation of the Gospel, 
God determined to bring in the Gentiles, his plan was marked out, 
and thus expressed by the Apostle Peter, “Men and brethren, ye 
know that God made choice of us that the Gentiles, dy my mouth, 
should hear the Word of the Gospel and believe.” “ Faith cometh by 
hearing.” When Paul, the prisoner of the Lord, preached the Gos- 
pel at Rome, expounding and testifying the kingdom of God, per- 
suading them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses and 
out of the prophets, from morning till evening, some” believed the 
things that were spoken, and some believed not. They who believed 
heard the Word, and valued its importance ; they who believed not, 
had gross hearts, dull ears, and closed eyes. So says the Apostle 
himself—he was correct. “Faith cometh by hearing.” 

Let us proceed to our next point. 

4. The desire of spiritual and eternal life is the motive of faith. 

The consciousness of a soul awakened by faith is the great proof 
of this proposition, Connected with this desire is one still higher—a 
desire to please God—and this engenders love. Associated with them 
is the fear of death, and the fear of disobeying God. Thus is the 
emotional nature of man aroused, and he is duly prepared to cry out, 
“What shall I do to be saved?” With these feelings the Pente- - 
costians, after believing, anxiously inquired, “ What shall we do?” 
and with similar feelings, Paul himself in faith cried out, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” First the head and then the heart. 
What'next? The Will. 

This brings us to our next point. 

5. Obedience to God’s authority is the zzfluence of faith. 

In other words, faith in God, in his Son, in the Word concerning 
his Son, zfluences man to obey God. When the Pentecostians asked, 
in faith, “ What must we do ?” Peter responded, “ Repent, and be bap- 
tized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission 


of your sins.” The will was reached through the intellect and moral 
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sensibilities. The will was ready, truly prepared, as though it would 
say, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” The will obeyed. 
Three thousand repented, and were baptized. The same occurred at 
the temple on a subsequent day, upon the occasion of the healing of 
the impotent man; the same at Samaria; the same at the house of 
Cornelius ; the same at Rome, Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, Colosse, 
throughout Galatia, yea, throughout the uttermost parts of the earth. 
One Lord, one Faith, one Gospel, one plan of Salvation. Faith in 
Christ every-where induced the believer to obey Christ. 
“Tis faith that purifies the heart, 
’T is faith that works by love; 


That bids all sinful joys depart, 
And lifts the thoughts above.” 


6. Salvation from sin is the effect of faith. 

When the Pentecostians believed the Word of the Lord, re- 
pented and were baptized, they received the remission of their 
sins—they were saved. Faith, working by love, purified their hearts, 
and brought them, through inspired teaching, to repentance, and 
then to baptism. Then according to the law, “He that believeth 
and is baptized, shall be saved,” they realized the end of their 
faith—the salvation of their souls. It is no less true in the system 
of grace than in nature, that like causes, operating under like cir- 
cumstances, produce like effects; and if we examine the record, we 
shall find that, not only at Jerusalem and Samaria, but at Corinth, 
Antioch, Philippi, Pontus, Galatia, Asia, and Bythinia, Rome, and 
Athens, Faith, like a guardian angel, led man to repentance, con- 
fession, baptism, salvation, and all its blessings. Still further, ac- 
companying the primitive Christian, it enabled him to stand fast in 
the Lord; to continue patiently in well-doing, seeking for glory, 
honor, and immortality ; to lay aside every weight, and run with pa- 
tience the race set before him in the Gospel, looking for the glorious 
appearing of the Redeemer. Let us who follow after, be like-minded. 
Let us cherish a faith which 


“Bears us through this earthly strife, 
And triumphs in immortal life.” 




































The Gospel the Power of God. 


IV.—THE GOSPEL THE POWER OF GOD; OR, THE 
PROCESS OF REGENERATION. 


HE power of God, in the conversion of sinners, is exerted 
through the Gospel, and only through the Gospel. If “che 
Gospel,” as Paul declares, “is the power of God in order to salva- 
tion,’* then every other power is excluded by the testimony of God’s 
Word. The maledictions of heaven rest upon all those who attempt 
to set aside the Word of the Lord by the introduction of “ visions” 
and “dreams” and “vain imaginations.” The Lord Jehovah, in the 
Old Testament, is represented as sending a “grievous whirlwind” 
against all such dreamers as “prophesy lies,” and who “speak a 
vision of their own heart.” We learn, from the twenty-third chapter 
of the prophecies of Jeremiah, that the severest penalties are laid 
upon the heads of all teachers who willfully neglect to make “my 
people hear my words”—the words of the Lord. The Lord Jehovah 
thunders from heaven with warning words like these: “I have heard 
what the prophets said, that prophesy lies in my name, saying, I have 
dreamed, I have dreamed. How long shall this be in the heart of 
the prophets that prophesy lies? Yea, they are prophets of the de- 
ceit of their own heart, who think to cause my people to forget my 
name by their dreams which they tell every man to his neighbor, as 
their fathers have forgotten my name for Baal. The prophet that 
hath a dream, let him tell a dream ; and he that hath my Word, let 
him speak my Word faithfully. What is the chaff to the wheat? saith 
the Lord. Is not my Word like as a fire? saith the Lord, and like 
a hammer that breaks the rock in pieces? Therefore, behold, I am 
against the prophets, saith the Lord, that steal my words, every one 
from his neighbor. Behold, I am against the prophets, saith the 
Lord, that use their tongues, and say, He saith. Behold, I am against 
them that prophesy false dreams, saith the Lord, and do tell them, 
and cause my people to err by their lies and by their lightness.” 
By this we see how jealous God is of his own Word, and how sa- 
credly he guards his own character and authority, besides showing 
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what estimate he places upon those mystic and plausible theologians 
who revere not the words of revelation. Isaiah sweeps away these 
dreamers in the same graphic style, when he thus divides between 
God the Lord and necromancers, “ And when they shall say to you, 
Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep, 
and that mutter, should not a people seek unto their God? for the 
living to the dead? To the law and to the testimony; if they speak 
not according to this Word, it is because there is no light in them.”* 
The Apostle Paul disposes of the doctrine of special revelations 
in a very summary manner, as if anticipating the very day in which 
we now live, when he thus wrote to the Church at Rome: “ But the 
righteousness which is of faith (not of s¢gt) speaks in this manner. 
Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? (for new rev- 
elations; that is, to bring Christ down from above), or, Who shall de- 
scend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again from the 
dead). But what saith it? The Word is nigh thee, even in thy 


mouth, and in thy heart; that is, the Word of faith which we. 


preach.”+ This is a powerful verification of the words of the Savior, 
who said that if men believe not the testimony of Moses and the 
prophets, neither would they believe though one should rise from 
the dead. All of which clearly indicates that believers in Christ 
must walk by faith, not by sight; that faith is founded upon testi- 
mony, and not by seeing visions by the organs of sight, nor by hear- 
ing ominous sounds by the sense of hearing. ' 7 

Paul shows, in his first letter to Timothy, how certain characters 
in the “latter times” would reject the Word of God, and seek after 
things not revealed, when he expressly declares by the Holy Spirit 
that “some shall depart from the faith (the Gospel), giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of demons, speaking lies in hypocrisy, 
forbidding to marry,f-etc. And in the second epistle he also writes 
and enjoins upon his son Timothy to “preach the Word... .. For 
the time will come when they will not endure sound ‘doctrine; but 
after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears ; and they shall turn away their ears from the truth, and 
shall be turned unto fables.”§ 

Will it be treading upon sacred ground, and be rushing in where 
angels fear to explore, when I give it as my candid opinion that sec- 


* Isaiah viii, 19, 20. t Rom. x, 6-8. $1 Tim. iv, 1, 2. § 2 Tim. iv, 3, 4. 
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tarian Babylon was generated and extended by the introduction of 
mystic fables—the “untaught questions” inhibited by the Holy 
Scriptures—such as sinners present in their supposed conversion, 
when, instead of giving the unmistakable Word of God as the evi- 
dence of pardon and acceptance, they simply give a “vision of their 
own heart,” an imagination of their own mind ; seeking for an extra- 
neous and supernal power above and beyond the Gospel as the Power 
of God—a thing nowhere promised in the Old or New Testament 
Scriptures. Now the scheme of redemption is purely a system of faith, 
and, therefore, it is a fundamental principle of the Gospel that wth- 
out faith it is impossible to please God,” and that “whatever is not of 
faith is a sin.” This being so, does it not amount to a positive sin, 
and is it not an insult to the Majesty of heaven, when sinners are 
taught to pray for the “baptism of the Holy Spirit,” to ask God to 
“descend with all his saving power,” and to “draw sensibly near?” 
When it is asserted repeatedly, expressly or impliedly, in the Holy 

@ocriptures, that “faith comes by Aearing the Word of God,”* does it 
not, at least, partake of the quality of infidelity, to see men setting 
aside God’s revealed will by asking him to produce evidence to the 
natural senses? Can any thing be stronger than the pledges of 
God’s Word ? 

Having premised these general remarks, I now come to speak of 
the new birth, the new creation, or regeneration, which, in Scriptural 
exegesis, mean one and the same thing. 

It is said in the Gospel of John that “as many as received him 
[Christ] to them gave he the privilege to become the sons of God to 
them that believe on his name; who were born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.”+ In the 
historic development of this compound proposition, which contains 
an affirmative and a negative, it is seen at a glance that none but 
such as are capable of believing testimony are comprehended in 
these simple but highly significant words. There are four distinct 
births mentioned here, namely : 

a. Natural birth. 

6. National birth. 

c. Artificial birth. 

@. Spiritual birth. 


* Rom. x, 17. t John i, 12, 13. 
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“Blood” pertains to physical birth, common to all who are born 
into the kingdom of nature. Born according to “the will of the 
flesh,” pertains to the birth or creation of the Jewish nation, set 
apart from all nations as the distinct people of God. Born according 
to the “will of man,” has respect to the systems of men who build 
into their ecclesiastical establishments unconscious infants, without 
their nowledge, will, or consent, and who are compelled into Church 
membership by superior force. “Born of God,” has reference to the 
spiritual birth—to those who are begotten by the Word of God, the 
seed of the kingdom, and born of water—the “ bath of regeneration.” 
Paul refers to the latter when he writes to the Church at Rome, 
“ Know you not, that to whom you yield yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants you are whom you obey, whether of sin unto death, or 
of obedience unto righteousness."* Such language as that, and the 
following, can not possibly have reference to the infant race, “ For 
as you have yielded your members servants to uncleanness and to 
iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield your members servants to 
righteousness unto holiness.” How numerous the multitude who 
have been born according to the “will of man,” let two hundred 
million subjects in the Church of Rome, seventy million in the Greek 
Catholic Church, and many millions in the various Pedobaptist 
Churches, unitedly testify. This doctrine of an artificial birth, orig- 
inated and propagated in the great apostasy from the faith formerly 
delivered to the saints, has secularized all Pedobaptist Churches, 
and filled them with pride and carnality. Nothing less than an entire 
abandonment of this baneful doctrine will restore the unity of the 
faith, and give permanent peace tothe Church. The will of theo- 
logians must be made subordinate to the will of God. 

The Apostle Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, makes a beautiful 
contrast between a birth of flesh, which birth pertains to the Jewish 
people, and the spiritual or heavenly birth, which pertains to those 
who have been made a new moral creation in Christ Jesus. The 
whole subject is grandly presented in allegory, the whole of which we 
reproduce upon these pages, because in this sublime allegory is 
couched the entire scheme of redemption, the Gospel epitomized. 
“For it is written that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond- 
maid, and the other by a free woman. But he who was of the bond- 
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woman was born after the flesh; but he of the free woman was by 
promise. Which things are an allegory: for these are the two cov- 
enants; the one from the Mount Sinai, which genders to bondage, 
which is Hagar. For this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and an- 
swers to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children. 
But Jerusalem, which is above, is free, which is the mother of us 
(all). For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not ; Break 
forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the desolate has more 
children than she who has a husband.’ Now we, brethren, as Isaac 
was, are the children of promise. But as then he that was born after 
the flesh persecuted him that was born after [according to] the Spirit, 
even soit isnow. Nevertheless, what saith the Scripture? “Cast out 
the bondwoman and her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall not 
be heir with the son of the free woman. So then, brethren, we are 
not children of the bondwoman, but of the free” (woman).* 

The free woman is Sarah. 

The bondwoman is Hagar. 

Isaac was born of the free woman. 

Ishmael was born of the bondwoman. 

Ishmael represents the covenant made in the flesh. 

Isaac represents the covenant of promise: “For in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called.” 

Isaac, the child of promise, represents the new covenant, which is 
according to the Spirit. 

Ishmael represents the old covenant, made in the flesh; all the 
blessings growing out of that covenant being of a temporal character. 

Hagar represents Mount Sinai, in Arabia, whence came the Jew- 
ish law, under Moses, which, by Paul, is called “the yoke of bond- 
age,” and which at the same time represents Jerusalem, which, in the 
time of Christ, was in bondage with her children. 

Jerusalem which is above, represents the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ, the benefits of which kingdom were not to be confined to one 
nation, as the Jews, but to extend to all nations in the wide world. 

Hagar represents the natural birth, Sarah the spiritual birth. 

Hagar represents that which is ordinary, Sarah that which is 
extraordinary. 

As the birth of Ishmael was natural and ordinary, and the birth 


* Gal. iv, 22-31. 
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of Isaac was out of the course of nature, and therefore miraculous, so, 
also, we find by the comparison, that while the old covenant was nat- 
ural and ordinary, containing “carnal ordinances,” and ever pointing 
to Canaan as the promised land and inheritance of the Jewish nation, 
the new covenant, at the same time, is found to be extraordinary, mi- 
raculous, pre-eminently spiritual, intended for the moral regeneration 
of afl mankind, and the objective point of which is an inheritance in 
the everlasting and glorious kingdom of Christ. 

The casting out of the bondwoman and her son represents the 
entire abolishment of the old Jewish covenant.* 

Isaac, the child of promise, miraculously brought forth by the de- 
lighted and rejoicing Sarah, represents the new covenant under the 
Gospel dispensation, and which forever supplants the law of Moses 
with all its ritualism.t 

With this exposition before us, it can not certainly be very diffi- 
cult to understand the teaching of Christ in the presence of Nicode- 
mus, an illustrious doctor of the Jewish law. Nicodemus was reareg 
under the Jewish Theocracy—under the “first covenant”—and of 
course could know nothing of the divine and spiritual character of 
that new order of things Christ was about to inaugurate. He was a 
born Jew, and belonged to a fleshly kingdom ; hence his perplexity 
when Christ introduced the subject of a new spiritual birth, He knew 
what natural birth meant, and what national birth meant, but to be 
born spiritually was a sudden thought, which he could not at once 
apprehend, much less comprehend. He could understand how, in 
natural generation, a child is begotten by the father, and born of the 
mother, but how a sinner is made alive by the Word of God, and 
born of water, and thus made a “new creature” in Christ Jesus, he 
probably did not and could not understand at the time of the inter- 
view. To be born again, or from above, (4<»,) was not to be born 
as a Jew. This ruler supposed that he must be born physically the 
second time; but Christ, as if anticipating the power of God in the 
Gospel—which, in actual fact, was to be preached in due time by his 
own chosen Apostles—answered, “ Verily, verily, I say to you, except 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can not enter into the 
kingdom of God,’ which means, when subsequently amplified in the 
Apostolic teaching, except a man be begotten by the Word of God—the 


* 2 Cor. iii. t Heb. viii, ix. $ John iii. 
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seed of the spiritual kingdom, and the life-communicating power of 

, God—and born of water—which divine institution represents the 
’ i mother in spiritual regeneration—se can not enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

“That which is born of flesh is flesh.” Born, of course, always 
implies the fact of having been begotten by the proper agent. The 
terms are correlative, and consequently the primitive Greeks, by giv- 
ing the proper inflections to the verb gennao, could show at once 


whether male or female was specifically intended, because this term 
gennao embraces the compound idea of degetting and bringing forth, 
the specific matter to be determined by the subject in discussion and 
by the connection, the same word representing both that which is 
begotten and that which is Jorn, and therefore the difficulty in trans- 
lating the term into English. With this clear and significant illustra- 
tion before us, we may, at least, apprehend the meaning of the propo- 
sition, “that which ts born of the Spirit is spirit”—is generated by 

@firitual forces, emanating from heaven and not from the earth. Gen- 
=» eration, when applied to organic and animate objects, carries the com- 
. pound idea of father and mother ; regeneration, in the spiritual domain, 
carries the same idea, though in a symbolic sense. 

Christ might have said to Nicodemus, “ The facts in physical gen- 
eration you know, but the process you know not, no more than you can 
understand the mystic operations of the wind, though the results pro- 
duced by the wind you can understand, and the facts that belong to 
the science of pneumatics you can understand.” Certainly, if Nico- 
demus could not understand “earthly things,” or the secret opera- 
tions of nature, neither could he understand “heavenly things,” or 
the operations of the Spirit in revealing the truth. “So is every one 
that is born of the Spirit ;” or, as rendered by TiscHENDORF from the 
Codex Sinaiticus, the oldest and therefore the most authoritative MS. 
in existence—*“ So zs every one that is born of the water and of the 
Spirit.” I propose now, by taking up the Great Commission and the 
Apostolic teaching to the Primitive Churches, and without the aid 
of any thing severely exegetical, to make the foregoing proposition 
' still more clear and distinct. The Commission, as recorded by Mat- 
bY 2 thew, reads: “Go you, therefore, and teach all nations, immersing 
them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit; teaching them to observe all things, whatever I have com- 
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manded you.”* The Greek term, matheteusate, means, primarily, dis- 
ciple all nations ; that is, indoctrinate all believing men by the truth 
of the Gospel. For it is the extrance of God’s Word that gives 
light}—the light of life; it is the law of the Lord that converts the 
soul, that enlightens the eyes of the understanding, and that makes 
wise the humble-minded.{ As, therefore, the Gospel is the regen- 
erating power of God, and sinners are saved by faith zz and obedience 
to the Gospel, it can not be the Gospel and something added to the 
Gospel, or any thing less than the Gospel. But a pertinent question 
is, What is the Gospel? Metaphysically, it is the moral power of 
God; in fact and form, it is “Christ, and him crucified ;” etymolog- 
ically, it is God’s spe//—the peciliar power by which God attracts 
and fagcinates the sinner. 

Now, as we are cognizant of but two kinds of power in this 
world—moral and physical power—and as God does not operate upon 
the souls of rational and intelligent beings by physical power, which 
doctrine would entirely destroy the idea of human accountability, 
and rob man of the right of choosing or rejecting, the conclusion is 
inevitable that the soul of the sinner can only be turned to God by 
the moral power which God exerts through the Gospel. Here is 
Paul's definition of the Gospel in fact : “ Moreover, brethren, I declare 
to you the Gospel,(the glad tidings of salvation) which I preached to 
you, which also you have received, and wherein you stand. By 
which also you are saved if you keep in memory what I have 
preached to you, unless you have believed in vain. For I delivered 
to you, first of all, that which I also received, how that Christ died 
Sor our sins according to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried, and 
that he rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures."§ These 
three fundamental facts—the death, the burial, and the resurrection 
of Christ—constitute the Gospel of our salvation; which sublime 
doctrine forever excludes the mystic influence of an zmmediate power. 
The Gospel is the medium through which salvation comes, and the 
only medium, as proved by the combined testimony of the Scriptures. 
If salvation is communicated by an ¢mmediate power—a physical 
exertion of divine power, an electric spark flashed from the golden 
tip of an angel’s wing—then the human family is left in unutterable 
confusion ; the mediation of Christ means nothing ; what is called the 


* Matt. xxviii, 19, 20. t Psalm cxix. ¢ Psalm xix. § 1 Cor. xv, 1-4. 
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remedial system is an unsolved myth; the Bible is a useless reve]a- 
tion ; the plan of salvation is enigmatical ; the preaching of the Gos- 
pel is indeed foolishness ; we may as well seek for a knowledge of 
salvation among old wives’ fables. But sinners were to be saved by 
the preaching of the Gospel, which is the mediate power. The 
preaching of the Gospel was committed to earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power might not be of men, but of God. Hear the 
apostolic logician again: “For after that, in the wisdom of God, the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching (the Gospel) to save them that believe. For the Jews 
require @ sign, and the Greeks seek after (worldly) wisdom. But we 
preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness ; but to them who are called (by the invitation of 
the Gospel) both Jews and Greeks, the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God.”* This settles the question then, as to what is the power of 
God in the process of regeneration. 

Paul, Peter, and James shall now testify to the fact that it is the 
Word of God that quickens the soul of the sinner into life, or that it 
is that instrument of the Holy Spirit by which the awakened sinner 
is brought to a consciousness of the positive need of ‘instant salva- 
tion. It is the Gospel that gives the “light of life.” “But if our 
Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost; in whom the god of 
this world has blinded the minds of them who believe not, /est the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them. For we preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. For 


~ God who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, has shined 


in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, in the face of Jesus Christ. For we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and 


not of us.”+ 
This distinct language is intensified in what Paul addresses to 


the Galatians, who seem to have been drawn away from Christ by 
“another Gospel.” He wrote: “I marvel that you are so soon re- 
moved from him, that called you into the grace of Christ, to another 
Gospel, which is not another; but there be some that trouble you, 
and would pervert the Gospel of Christ. But though we, or an 


* 1 Cor. i, 21-24, t 2 Cor. iv, 4-6. 
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angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel to you than that we 
have preached to you, let him be accursed.”* Not satisfied with 
this enunciation, the Apostle, in the next verse, doubly intensifies it 
by declaring, “As we said before, so say J now again, if any man 
preach any other Gospel to you than that you have received, let him 
be accursed.” From which we deduce the conclusion, that whoever 
dares to preach that which is xo¢ contained in the Gospel of Christ, 
not only openly ahd perversely rebels against the authority of Jesus 
Christ, but, at the same time, invites the curses of God. 

We are now ready to discover more definitely that the Gospel or 
the Word of God—which is the seed of the kingdom—is the enliven- 
ing power in the process of regeneration. Paul writes to the Corin- 
thians: “For though we have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet 
you have not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the Gospel.”"t These Corinthians had but one father in the 
Gospel, who, after having been begotten by the instrumentality of 
the Word of God, were born from the womb of the water into the 
family of God. 

The Apostle Peter understands the subject in the same light 
when writing “to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bythinia”—‘“ Seeing you have purified your 
souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit, unto unfeigned love 
of the brethren: see that you love one another with a pure heart 
fervently, being born again (or begotten again), not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, through (dia) the Word of God which 
lives and abides forever,” through which medium eternal life is com- 
municated to the heart of man. 

The Apostle James, addressing the “twelve tribes scattered 
abroad,” speaking of God as the “father of lights” in physical crea- 
tion, as he is also the father of light in spiritual regeneration, says: 
“Of his own will degat he us with the Word of truth, that we should 
be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures ”"§—spiritually regenerated. 
The foregoing is corroborated by the Apostle John in these words: 
“ Whoever believes that Jesus is the Christ, is born (yeysyta, begot- 
ten) of God; and every one that loves him that begat (yey0a»ra), 
loves him also that is begotten (yeyevynuevov) of him.”|| Here the 
translators use the terms “born” and “ begotten” interchangeably, 


*Gal. i,6-9.  t1Cor.iv,15.  $1Pet.i,22,23 § James i, 18. ||1 Johny, 1. 
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which is a confusion of ideas; but it is seen that both these words 
are represented by the same Greek term. 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, presents exclusively the same 
doctrine, when he thus writes: “For to us was the Gospel preached, 
as well as to them (the Gentiles); but the Word (the Gospel) 
preached did not profit them, xot being mixed with faith in them 
that heard it. . . . . . For the Word of God is living and pow- 
erful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and purposes of the heart.”"* The 
ancient priest, standing at the altar of sacrifice, holding fast in his 
hand the two-edged knife, made as sharp as a razor, runs it down 
and through the spine of the trembling victim, and in the twinkling 
of an eye, lays apart the smoking halves of the dying animal. But 
the Word of God is by far a sharper and more piercing instrument 
than this steel blade, as every regenerated soul can fully testify, 
whose heart has been pierced with the burning words of conviction. 

Keeping up the analogy, which was first introduced by the Savior, 
and afterward reproduced by the Apostles, we perceive that when 
the sinner is vegenerated by the quickening power of the Gospel, in 
order to enjoy the blessings of salvation, he must be born into the 
kingdom of God. Because as birth ts the condition of physical life, 
so also is the dirth of water the condition of spiritual life. As the 
child that comes into the kingdom of nature must be nourished by 
milk, by that which is suitable to its condition, so also must the babe 
in Christ, born into the family of God, be fed on the “sincere milk of 
the Word,” and be sustained by that spiritual aliment which-is so 
necessary to its growth in grace. Christ says to the sinner that 
“unless he is converted, and becomes as a little child, he can not 
enter into the kingdom of God.” It is when the will of the sinner 
is subdued, and his haughty heart humbled, and his proud spirit 
crushed, now made as helpless and innocent as a little child, that the 
administrator, for a moment resting him upon his hand, symbolically 
buries him into the death of Christ, whence he is raised up to walk 
in a new life. No child is named before it is born; but when born, 
the father records its name in the family record. So also, when, by 
the process of regeneration, a babe in Christ is born into the family 


* Heb. iv, 2, 12. 
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of God, our Father in heaven records the name of the child in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life. And that child of God thenceforth is not to 
be called an Episcopalian, a Lutheran, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, a 
Baptist, a Roman Catholic, or by any bastard name, but he is to be 
called after Christ, a Christian,* in harmony with the following testi- 
mony: “ For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, oF wHom the whole family in heaven and earth 1s 
NAMED.”} As fhe child in the natural kingdom comes forth into a 
new world of light and glory, entirely changing its relation, and be- 
holds ten thousand objects never beheld before, so also the regenerated 
child of God, coming forth from the womb of the baptismal waters, 
and thus “translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son,’f arises 
to the contemplation of a new world, with a horizon expanding as 
wide as the heavens; prompted now by new desires; inspired with 
a high and holy ambition ; incited by new principles; actuated by 
pure resolves ; anticipating the great reward. 

A word now on the force of the prepositions zz and into. Jn de- 
notes relation, or a state of rest. There are no degrees in relation. 
A man is either in a single or a married state. He can not be more 
married, most married, unless perchance he should be a Mormon. 
A man is either in Christ or out of him; in the kingdom of God 
or not in it. There are degrees of character, so that in the dark 
empire of Satan a man is bad, worse, or worst; or in the kingdom 
of God a man is good, better, best, and produces thirty, sixty, or a 
hundred-fold. 

“If any man be zz Christ, he is a new creation”§ (xtiots). Hence, 
when the regenerated sinner is buried with Christ in baptism, having 
become dead to sin, it is the o/d corrupt man that is buried in the 
symbolic grave of death; but the zew man, created zz Christ Jesus, 
arises to walk in the light of God. “For we are his workmanship, 
created zz Christ Jesus unto good works, which God has before or- 
dained, that we should walk in them.”|| “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places zz Christ.""] “ But now zz Christ Jesus 
you who were once afar off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ ;” 
for, as in the death of Christ his blood was shed, and as the precious 
blood flowed freely from the pierced body, even so must the sinner 


* Acts xi, 26. tEph. iii, 14. {$Col.i,13. §2Cor.v,17. |JEph. ii, 10. QEph. i, 1-11. 
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descend into the symbolic death of Christ, where he receives an ap- 
plication of the atoning blood that cleanses from all sin, and thence 
ascend into the spiritual body of Christ. And as Christ died literally 
for our sins, so must we die to sin; and as he was buried (literally), 
and arose for our justification, even so must we descend into the 
symbolic grave of death, and thence arise to walk with God.* “All 
the promises of God are yea and amen 7x Christ.” “Blessed are 
the dead that die zz the Lord.” 

How regenerated sinners come zzto Christ—znto the one body— 
into the Church—zz¢o the kingdom (which are all equivalent terms), 
is the next question to consider. The preposition zo (eis) denotes 
invariably transition—passing from one state or condition into an- 
other. In the Gospel it stands connected with the overt act of obe- 
dience. “Go, therefore, and disciple all nations, immersing them (all 
that receive Christ) zz¢o (e¢s) the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit.” “Know you not that so many of us as 
were immersed zzto Jesus Christ (efarrisdnuev ei¢ Xpcotdv "Inoodv) were 
immersed into his death. Therefore, we are buried with him by im- 
mersion zzto death (not buried with him by sprinkling, which is an 
impossible thing), that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father: even so we also should walk in a new life. 
Foreif we have been planted together (not ¢vansplanted) in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall also be in the likeness of his resurrection. 
Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serge sin. 
For, if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with 
him: knowing that Christ being raised from the dead, Jies no more ; 
death has no more dominion over him. For in that he died, he died 
to sin once; but in that he lives, he lives to God. Likewise consider 
yourselves to be dead indeed to sin, but alive to God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”{ As in physical generation the new-born babe 
becomes alive to the father, even so the babe in Christ, born into the 
family of God, zs made alive to our Heavenly Father, and thenceforth. 
breathes the atmosphere of love.§ 


* Rom. vi, 3, 4. t2 Cor. i, 20. t Rom. vi, 1-11. 

§ Paul, in addressing the Philippians (chap. 3) says he was made “conformable to the 
death” of Jesus Christ, that he ‘{might attain to the resurrection of the dead.” How he 
was made conformable is made distinctly manifest in the sixth chapter of Romans. Writ- 
ing to these Romans, he says (¢ /oco), “ God be thanked, that though you were the servants 
Vou. III.—15 
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“For you are all the children of God by faith zz Christ Jesus.” 
But why zz Christ Jesus? The next verse shall tell. “For as many 
of you as have been immersed into Christ, have put on Christ. There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female, for you are all one zz Christ Jesus. And if 
you be Christ’s, then are you Abraham’s seed and heirs according to 
the promise.”* 

“For as the-body is one, and has many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body, so also Christ, 
for, indeed, in one Spirit (2v ev? Mvevpat:) we have all been immersed 
into one body (és ev odpa efaxticOnusv), whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free, and have all been made to drink 
into one Spirit.”"t “Giving thanks to the Father, who has qualified 
us to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light; who has 
delivered us from the power of darkness, and has translated us ito 
the kingdom of his dear Son, zz whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins.”{ As, therefore, the infant in the 
natural kingdom, struggles into physical existence, even so the babe 
begotten in Christ, through the birth of regeneration, struggles into 
Spiritual existence. 

“Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but accord- 
ing to his mercy he saved us, through (da) the bath of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Spirit.”§ Alluding to the ablution of the 
bride preparatory to the nuptial ceremony, Paul, addressing the 
Ephegian Christians, says: “Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for it: that he might 


of sin, you have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine (ruwov didayxyc) which was de- 
livered you.” Now the term “ doctrine,” when applied to the Gospel, always and invariably 
is foind to be in the singular number; and consequently “the mo/d of doctrine,” which is 
immersion, must also be found in the singular number, which proposition forever destroys 
the idea of “ two other modes of baptism ”—sprinkling and pouring. The “ doctrine” is one 
thing—“ the form of doctrine” another. ‘The doctrine of the Gospel consists of the death, 


the burial, and the resurrection of Christ from the dead. Paul was made conformable to. 


the death of Christin baptism. We can de/ieve the doctrine, but we can not obey the doc- 
trine. We can obey from the heart the form of doctrine —by being immersed into the death 
of Christ—but we can not delieve the form. The adjective pronoun, “that,” refers to bap- 
tism in the first part of the chapter. ‘“ Being ¢4ex made free from sin,” refers to the same 
thing, showing that in baptism as the consummating act of regeneration, the formal remis- 
sion of sins takes place ; for it is in that institution the sinner takes upon himself the names 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. As aconsequence of all this, the Apostle writes : “ But 
now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, you have your fruit to holiness, 
and the end everlasting life.” 
* Gal. iii, 26-29. t1 Cor. xii, 10. $Col. i, 12, 13. § Tit. iii, 5. 
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sanctify and cleanse it zz the bath of water (ti hovtp@ tod Bdatos) by 
the Word, that he might present it to himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish."* By “the Word” of God these Christians 
were begotten, and through the bath of regeneration they were born 
into the kingdom of Christ. Is not now the argument satisfactory 
and conclusive? 

Within the realm of investigation we recognize three kingdoms, 
three births, three salvations. 

a. The kingdom of nature, the kingdom of grace, the kingdom of 

glory. 

&. The birth of flesh, the birth from water, the birth from the 

grave. 

c. A common temporal salvation, the special salvation by grace, 

the final and eternal salvation. 

The Christian in the Church, or in the kingdom of grace, is be- 
gotten unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, and anticipates the glorious day of redemption when he 
shall be born from the grave; that is to say, when the “ body itself 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption zz¢o the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.”f 

But some pretend to say they can not see how baptism washes 
away sins. Literally, baptism does not, but figuratively it does. We 
learn that the blood of Christ cleanses us from all sin, and that cer- 
tain characters who had come up through much tribulatigg, had ° 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Not literally, but figuratively. It is purely a question of faith and 
obedience, and can not be explained on philosophical, psychological, 
or physiological principles. Whenever the skeptical objector shall 
explain to us dow the substances we eat and drink are transmuted 
into blood, and bones, and muscles, and cartilages ; and ow, in cer- 
tain proportions, they are distributed throughout the human system, 
then shall we undertake to explain 4ow blood and water become the 
means of salvation in the regeneration of the sinner. But it is a 
lamentable fact that there are tens of thousands living at the present 
day, who have been begotten by the truth of the Gospel, and been 
made alive to duty and obligation, but who have never been born into 


* Eph. v, 26. T1 Pet. i, 3. ¢ Rom. viii, 21. 
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the kingdom of God; and, therefore, as dirth is the condition of life, 
they can not enjoy the privileges of the kingdom of grace, nor can 
they rejoice in the hope of the glory of God. Paul, writing to the 
Colossian Christians, after making allusion to the fact that they had 
been “duried with Christ in baptism,” says: “If you then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sits on 
the right hand of God: set your mind on things above, not on things 
upon the earth.” For you are dead, and your life is with Christ in 
God.”* How many know the truth, but love it not; are convicted 
by the truth, but turn not to the Lord; see the way of holiness 
clearly indicated, but love their sins more than they love God! 

But certain mystics who believe in special revelations, and who 
have not faith to believe that “the Gospel is the power of God in 
order to salvation,” ask God to back up the Word of his authority 
with extraordinary power; by which they mean present visible mant- 
Jestations, which is the clearest possible evidence, to my mind, that 
such persons are highly superstitious, and therefore are much more 
inclined to confide in dreams and vain imaginations than in the au- 
thority of God’s Word. Consequently, “the Word preached” does 
“not profit them,” “ot being mixed with faith.’ These persons, 
whom I regard as the worst kind of skeptics, because found within 
the pale of the Church, speak of the Gospel as “the mere word of 
God ”—a laxity of speech that would not be allowed in the school- 
room ; a license of the tongue that would destroy all family govern- 
ment @he violation of a principle that would overturn the most 
stable government on earth; a daring assault upon the authority of 
heaven .that would lead to the dethronement of God himself. Sup- 
pose,that through the interposition of certain friends the governor of 
a certain State should be induced to reprieve a culprit confined in 
the penitentiary. And suppose, further, that this reprieve, bear- 
ing the signature of the governor and the seal of State, should be 
read by the warden to the culprit walking about the-prison in his 
clanking chains, and who is now iivited to emerge from the prison a 
. free man. And suppose, still further, that said culprit should throw 
himself back upon his criminal dignity, and should defiantly assev- 
erate that he never would stgop to accept of the conditions of the 
reprieve, and walk forth to light and life again, until the governor 


* Col. ii, 12, and iii, 1, 2. 
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should come to the door of his prison in proper person, accompanied 
by the legislative corps and the State arms, and in this novel way 
backing up the word of his gubernatorial authority ; consequent upon 
which the governor would now beseechingly say to the incarcerated 
man, “ Here I am wth all my power ; you will now please come out !” 
what would be thought of such a case of legal proceedings as this? 
But felons in prison do not act in this insane style. When a king 
sends forth a proclamation of pardon to repentant rebels, the docu- 
ment officially signed and sealed, is not the king himself present w7h 
all his power! He is not visibly present. But the moral power of 


‘the declared proclamation is just as strong and authoritative as 


though the entire forces and resources of the government were 
brought forward to back up the royal proclamation. 

When our Government sends forth its ministers plenipotentiary 
to foreign courts—to the court of St. James, or to St. Cloud, or to 
St. Petersburg—the business transacted by those ministers is, to all 
intents and purposes, just as authoritative, and carries with it the 
same moral weight, as though the Government, zwzth all its power, 
were visibly present to perform precisely the same business. Quz 
Sacit per alium, facit per se—“ He who does a thing by the agency 
of another, does it himself.” The.Apostle Paul fully understood the 
application of this principle when he thus addressed the Christians 
at Corinth; “And all things are of God, who has reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ, and has given to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world go him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses to them, and has committed to us 
the Word of reconciliation. Now then we are embassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ's stead, be 
ye reconciled to God.”* 

Is the Word of God less authoritative among men, and does it 
carry less moral weight with it because God is not visibly present 
“with all his power” to back it up? Are not God and Christ and 
the Holy Spirit present with the revealed words of salvation ?—not 
sensibly and visibly—but by their moral power. So far as power and 
authority are concerned, is not the Word of God the same as God 
himself, though no one has seen God at any time? He who. asks 
God to “come down with all his power,” when seeking salvation, 


* 2 Cor. v, 18-20. 
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not only makes himself supremely ridiculous, but utters blasphemy 
against God. God is ever with his Word, and the power of his 
throne is pledged in defense of his Word. What is to be thought of 
the credulity and presumption of those false teachers of religion, 
who, after having received the last Will and Testament of Jesus 
Christ, which was sealed by the sacrificial blood of the Lamb of God, 
and thus made as authoritative as the eternal throne of God, still 
continue to ask God to baptize sinners in the Holy Spirit—a promise 
nowhere made ; to “send down faith,” as if faith were miraculously 
communicated instead of being a principle of action founded upon 
testimony ; to “come down zow with all his power,” in face of the 
fact that the Gospel, and the Gospel only, is the power of God in the 
salvation of sinners. 

When the Lord speaks, let the world keep silent. Let all men 
honor the Word of God as did David, whose heart delighted to say, 
“ Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the 
Lord. Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, and that seek him 


with the whole heart. . . . With my whole heart have I sought 
thee; O let me not wander from thy commandments. Thy Word 
have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin against thee. . . . I will 


meditate in thy precepts, and have respect to thy ways. I will de- 
light myself in thy statutes: I will not forget thy Word. Deal boun- 
tifully with thy servant, that I may live and keep thy Word. Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law. 

. O, how I love thy law! It is my meditation all the day. .. . 
How sweet are thy words to my taste! Yea, sweeter than honey to 


my mouth. . . . Thy Word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my 
path. . . . Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage forever ; for 
they are the rejoicing of my heart. . . . Great peace have they who 


love thy law.”* 


* Psalm cxix. 
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' V.—BIBLE DOCTRINE OF DIVORCE* 


UCH has been written of late on the subject of divorce—its 
history, ecclesiastical and civil, and the fearful extent to which 
it is practiced, especially in parts of our own country. But so far as 
we have observed, the one department of this subject, of all others 
most important to a Christian community, the exegetical, has not 
received the attention it merits. Marriage and its incidents are 
made to hold a very prominent place in the Word of God, and 
among these incidents is divorce. The many questions that are 
raised at the present day on this subject, are then to be settled by a 
reference to this standard. It is our design, in this article, to consider 
the subject of divorce exegetically. What is the import of the Bi- 
ble? That ascertained, we have no further questions to ask. All 
suggestions of expediency, on a subject which we are permitted to 
view in the light of-a “Thus saith the Lord,” are but a greasy candle 
brought out of doors at noonday, to aid in the examination of some 
object that is in the unclouded light of the sun. The Bible obeyed, 
God will not hold us responsible for the consequences. That respon- 
sibility he will take upon himself. Philosophy is miserably out of 
place when it discusses the wisdom of the Divine commands. We 
make these remarks in the belief that there are good men who think 
they need, and therefore wish to find in the Scriptures, certain prin- 
ciples as a means of correcting the fearful excesses of the present 
day in the matter of divorce. 

Marriage is the union of one man and one woman for life. This 
is nature’s law. The sexes are correlates, and the functions of each 
imply the other. This is true of body and mind; they are one flesh 
and one spirit ; and the wants of each in both respects are met by 
one correlate, and more than one is followed by deranged and abnor- 
mal experiences. The Bible, of course, is in harmony with nature. 


* As the Editor of the Quarterly does not hold himself responsible for al! the utterances 
of contributors, this article, on an important subject, by a thoughtful and scholarly gentle- 
man, is given as presenting a different view from an article which was published in the last 
volume.—Eb. 
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“At the beginning of the’creation God made them a male and a 
female,” and by the conjugal tie they become “one flesh.” 

The institution of- marriage that had its origin in Paradise, or 
rather, that was an essential element in the normal condition of the 
race, was lost by the fall; and it was not re-enacted and enjoined 
upon the race, till the Messiah taught it. The sexes were of course 
together, and in the relations that were called those of husband and 
wife ; but the best of men practiced polygamy, and, so far as appears, 
without the consciousness of violating any law of God. 

The Mosaic law did not embrace the law of marriage, that is, the 
union of one man and one woman for life. On the other hand, it 
recognized polygamy, and prescribed duties in relation to it. It was 
a civil institution, and like all civil governments, was administered 
on the principle of doing the best practicable. 

In the early history of the world we learn nothing of divorce. In 
the original code of the laws of the Theocracy, no general provision 
is made for it; the servant might cohabit with the maid-servant of 
his master during the six years of his service, and when his term ex- 
pired, he might, if he left his master, consider the conjugal tie dis- 
solved, and leave his wife that was, and the children, the property of 
the master. Also, the maid-servant might be at once dismissed from 
servitude, and divorced by her master. Ex, xxi, 2-11. 

Some forty years after the original promulgation of the law, an 
amendment was added in these words: “When a man hath taken a 
wife and married her, and it come to pass that she find no favor in 
his eyes, because he hath found some uncleanness in her, then let 
him write her a bill of divorcement and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house.” Deut. xxiv, 1. For the meaning of this lan- 
guage we will inquire further on. 

The law of Moses punished adultery with the death of both the 
parties to the crime ; yet that law seems not to have been enforced ; 
the offending wife was divorced instead. This is implied in such 
texts as Isa. 1], 1; Jer. iii, 8; Matt. i, 19. And it would seem that 
this milder practice had the Divine sanction. God represents himself 
as a husband to Israel, and as such, not only not inflicting the penalty 
of death, or even divorce, but in kindness endeavoring to reclaim. 
Jer. iii, 7, 12-14; Ezek. xvi. 

The meaning of Deut. xxiv, 1, was in dispute at the time when 
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the Messiah appeared. There were the two schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. The former sanctioned divorce for any cause of dislike in 
the husband; the latter for moral delinquency alone. And it was 
this question thus in dispute that was brought to the Savior for his 
opinion. And it was the fact that the theory of the school of Hillel 
so generally obtained, and was so extensively put in practice, that 
furnished occasion for the disapprobatory criticisms and censures 
which, unsolicited, he repeatedly administered. 

We now revert to Deut. xxiv, 1, and will seek for its meaning in 
the light both of the Old Testament and the New. That it implies 
moral wrong, and is designed as censure by the husband, we infer 
from the phraseology ; a bill of divorcement is to be written ; it is to 
be put into her hand, and she is to be sent out of the house. She 
is not merely permitted to go—she is turned out of doors. 

It is important to fix the precise meaning of “some uncleanness,” 
Heb. ervath da bar. Ervath is for the most part used to express the 
privities, pudenda ,; and when used tropically, as in Gen. xlii, 12, “To 
see the nakedness of the land are ye come,” the same radical import 
is there. Ye have come to see that of which we are ashamed, and 
would conceal. Zyrvath is in the construct state, and can not be ren- 
dered literally into English, but signifies, with its attendant noun, “a 
matter relating to, or to the exposure of the privities.” It is often 
by euphemism rendered “nakedness,” as implying what should not 
be uncovered or exposed. Gen. ix, 22, 23; Lev. xviii and xx. It 
is unfortunate for those who interpret ervath to signify “something 
disgusting,” that they quote only the instance in Deut. xxiii, 13, 
while the instances in which it denotes the privities are so numerous, 
In Isa. xx, 4, we understand “shame of Egypt” as in apposition to 
“buttocks uncovered.” The LXX so render it as to include both 
ervath and sheyth (buttocks) in the one word azskunen. 

The LXX render ervath da bar by askemon pragma, which we 
find used to express improper sexual intercourse ; vide History of 
Susanna, 63. The abstract askemosune is used to denote shameful 
lewdness, Rom. i, 27, also the privities; Rev. xvi, 15; Ex. xx, 26; 
Lev. xviii, 6, seq. We see, then, that Deut. xxiv, 1, may be rendered 
to imply sexual irregularities, if circumstances should seem to require. 
There is nothing in the phraseology that forbids it. But it was be- 
fore marriage, and would therefore be fornication. 
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The way is now prepared to seek light on the point in the New 
Testament. Matt. v, 32, “It hath been said, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement. But I say 
unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” The connec- 
tion in which these words occur, show that the design of Christ was 
not to give a new law, differing from the law of Moses, but to explain 
and show the extent of that law, in opposition to the limited and 
erroneous interpretations of the day. 

As this is a point of importance, we will devote a moment to it. 
And first, the connection, as we have said. Christ was teaching the 
multitudes the object of his mission in relation to the Old Testament. 
Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets. I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfill, that is, to fill out, to show their 
real import, literal, spiritual, typical, prophetic. He adduces in- 
stances illustrative of his design in the laws relating to murder, 
adultery, divorce, perjury, revenge, and the treatment of enemies. 
Now it will not be claimed that in any of these particulars, except 
divorce, Christ gives a new law. He only corrects erroneous con- 
structions of the Divine commands, and shows their comprehensive- 
ness and spirituality. Why, then, make an exception in the law of 
divorce? What he said on this subject was not in this instance in 
reply to any inquiries by his auditors. It was a gratuitous criticism 
upon the perversions of the Old Testament law on the subject of 
marriage. As before stated, much was said at that day on the sub- 
ject of divorce. It was thus a prominent object for the notice of the 
Great Teacher ; and he accordingly placed it in this category of glar- 
ing errors and sins. And he treated this as he treated the other 
instances of erroneous and inadequate conceptions of the “law and the 
prophets.” 

That we are correct in the assumption that the Savior’s object 
was to explain the old, and not to give a new law, is obvious from 
the fact that the same language is employed on a subsequent occa- 
sion (chap. xix), when his opinion on the subject of marriage and 
divorce was expressly asked. The Pharisees wished to know the 
import of the law of Moses and the teachings of their Scriptures. 
Christ gives them first the original law in Eden, and then, when 
interrogated, the law of divorce. They referred in their inquiries, as 
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did all the writers of that day, to Deut. xxiv, 1. He teaches them 
both the meaning of that law, and also the philosophy of it—sin ren- 
dered divorce a necessity as a modification of the Edenic law of 
marriage. And we may add, that while we should expect that Christ 
would of course answer their inquiry by interpreting the law of 
Moses, we should also expect that objections would have been 
raised to a new law. that abrogated or modified the old. Their 
Pharisaic tenacity would here show itself, and also their hostility to 
him as an innovator. 

That Christ, in Mark x, 12, has said, “If a woman shall put away 
her husband, and be married to another, she committeth adultery,” 
might seem to militate against this hypothesis, for Moses spoke only 
of the husband as divorcing the wife. But it will not be doubted 
that the principle, which in certain states of society and forms of civil 
government, would permit the husband to divorce his wife, would, in 
different circumstances, and with woman more elevated, and invested 
with more of her rights, permit the wife to divorce the husband. 
Woman was, in the days of Christ, relatively higher than when 
Moses gave his law, and, as a matter of fact, wives divorced their 
husbands. The case of Herod and Herodias is in point. The 
Savior then applied the principle in relation to divorce just as he did 
in relation to murder and adultery in Matt. v. He taught the com- 
prehensiveness of the laws of the Theocracy. The general principle 
on which a husband may put away his wife will allow the wife to put 
away her husband. The consequences in either case would be the 
same as stated in Mark x. What is here said of the power and right 
of the wife to divorce her husband, teaches us that the particular 
case referred to in Deut. xxiv, 1, involves a przuczple that will author- 
ize divorce in all cases genericaily the same though specifically dif- 
ferent. What that principle is, we will inquire by and by. 

What, then, is the meaning of the language of Christ (Matt. v, 32) 
already quoted ? 

In this text the words porneza (fornication) and mozkeia (adultery) 
are both used. What is the meaning of each? All are agreed as to 
the latter ; not so of the former. To decide upon its import is of the 
utmost importance in this discussion. The distinction between for- 
neta and motketa is as clearly marked in the New Testament as in 
the language of civil law at the present day, and proximately so in 
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the Old Testament. If we turn to the lexicons we find porneuo, “to 
commit fornication, to play the harlot ;” mozkeuo, “to commit adul- 
tery.” In the Old Testament forneia, or its verb, is used by the 
LXX to translate zanah, which signifies the lewdness of the unmar- 
ried. Jer. iii, and Ezek. xxiii, are not exceptions. The representation 
in both these cases has for its object the flagrant wickedness of Israel. 
It was as if God were their husband, and they should live a life of 
open and shaméless prostitution; while yet, notwithstanding this 
low and vulgar harlotry, God still loved them and invited them to 
return. It is a case supposed. But we are not to infer that in actual 
conjugal relations such facts could occur, or that it would be the duty 
of a husband to permit them. The wife that has passed from adul- 
tery, in the common acceptation of that term, on to advertised and 
common lewdness, is not now a wife, but a whore, and zanah is the 
appropriate word to indicate her life and conduct, and forneia (forni- 
cation), and not mozkeia (adultery), is used in the Septuagint to 
translate it. The distinction then between these words is observed 
in the Old Testament as in the new. And this also may be said, 
that those who understand by porneia adultery in Matt. v, 32, must 
suppose it of the most open and shameless kind, since the only au- 
thority for the use of the word to indicate the sin of the married, is 
found in cases like that of Jer.-iii. Is divorce permitted only in such 
extreme cases? This will not be claimed. 

That the Savior in two instances referred to divorce when he 
rebukes the sins of the Pharisees, shows that it was a point on which 
they. were especially open to censure, and that by their own admitted 
standard, the law of Moses, and that he is inculcating upon them 
not a new law, which they do not recognize as authoritative, but 
their own law. It can refer. only to Deut. xxiv, 1. Matt. v, 32, and 
Luke xvi, 18, are, then, decisive in support of our position. The 
Pharisees are violators of the law under which they profess to live. 
For Christ, in the circumstances and with their opinion of him, to 
propound a new law, and then to accuse them of hypocrisy and sin 
as its violators, would not be in keeping with the superlative wisdom 
with which he always spoke. 

When the Savior uses forneia to indicate the reason for divorce 
referred to in Deut. xxiv, 1, we learn that it was the discovery after 
marriage of ante-conjugal irregularities. The importance attached 
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to this fact of previous chastity, we learn from Deut. xxii, 13-21. If 
it be objected that in this case the penalty was death, we reply, that 
death was the penalty for adultery; yet so far as we know, it was 
never inflicted, but divorce substituted in its place. Deut. xxiv, 1, 
was a “permission” (Mark x, 4) to put away the wife in such case. 
The distinction between adultery and fornication is found in Hos, 
iv, 13, 14. 

“Except for fornication.” The somewhat peculiar construction 
of the Greek to conform to the Hebrew in Deut. xxiv, 1, is noticeable; 
the use of /ogos (word) in the sense of “a matter,” as of da bar (word) 
in the same sense. It would seem to imply that the mind of Christ 
was on the words of Moses when he uttered his own, and by the 
latter was expressing the import of the former. The language of 
Moses, less definite, implied sexual criminality ; the words of Christ, 
more specific, confined it to the unmarried. The language of Moses 
indeed, viewed in its connection, necessitates this construction. It 
was discovered in the new wife and belonged to the past. 

That it should be supposed that by fornication adultery is meant, 
in Matt. v, 32, is the more surprising, as both words occur in the 
verse, as also in the parallel texts. If adultery is meant, why not 
say adultery? 

It should be remarked, in relation to this text, that while it de- 
cides the meaning of Deut. xxiv, 1, to be fornication, it does not 
imply that this is the only cause of divorce. The word rendered 
“saving for” (parektos) involves the idea that there may be other 
causes. The word occurs in Acts xxvi, 29, “I would to God,. that 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both almost 
and altogether, such as I am, these bonds excepted.” There were, 
of course, other things in his painful condition that he would not ° 
wish theirs, but lifting his hand with the chain upon it, as he became 
earnest in his plea, those bonds would be very naturally specified. 

In the parallel passage, Luke xvi, 18, the logical connection is 
not as obvious, yet I think it is for substance this: Ye hypocrites, 
God knows your hearts, and he knows that while you make great 


- professions of sanctity, you disobey his commands, and among the 


forms of disobedience there is no one more prominent than that 
which relates to divorce. But know ye, Moses, in the language so 
much in dispute in this day, Deut. xxiv, 1, permits divorce only in 
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cases of fornication, discovered after marriage. In the conversations 
with the Pharisees recorded in Matt. xix, and Mark x, the reference 
is of course to Deut. xxiv, 1. They inquire if a man may divorce 
his wife at his discretion or his whim? Christ repeats the Edenic 
normal law for man normal. They reply that Moses allows divorce. 
He admits it, but tells them the import of this permission, namely, 
no man may put. away his wife except for fornication. Here, as in 
Matt. v, 32, Christ zs xot promulgating any new law, but telling them 
what is the meaning of the old law, which they had so misinterpreted. 

It may be objected to the interpretation we here put upon Deut. 
xxiv, I, that it is immediately added, “And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may go and be another man’s wife.” But it is still 
further added, “ And if the latter husband hate her, and write her a 
bill of divorcement, and giveth it in her hand, and sendeth her out 
of his house, or if the latter husband die which took her to be his 
wife, her former husband which sent her away, may not take her again 
to be his wife.” It is this last fact which it is the object of the law- 
giver to impress—a man may not marry one whom he has before 
divorced. This prohibition does not depend upon the fact that the 
second husband discovered the same cause, whatever it may be, of 
divorce. If the latter husband die, still loving his wife, the former 
husband may not marry her. It is the fact that himself has divorced 
her, and not that another has done it, which is the reason why he 
may not marry her. Another might marry her after she was divorced 
by him, and a third might, for all that appears, marry her after being 
twice divorced ; but no man may marry the same woman the second 
time. Jer. ili, I. 

In Matt. x, 9, ed me takes the place of parektos.in v, 32. But the 
word “except” fails to represent the import of the original. Zz me 
is scarcely an exceptive particle. If it be, such, then was Judas one 
that was given to Christ (John xvii, 12), and a widow of Sarepta, a 
widow in Israel, and Naaman a leper of Israel (Luke iv, 26, 27), and 
the men which had not the seal of God in their foreheads, nor grass 
and trees (Rev. ix, 4), and that which defileth and worketh abomina- 
tion and maketh a lie, is written in the Lamb’s book of life. In all 
these and similar cases, e¢ me indicates not exceptions, but facts that 
bear upon and illustrate the subject under consideration. The import, 
then, of Matt. xix, 9, is the same as that of Matt. v, 32. In 1 Cor. 
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vii, 17, e¢ me is translated by “but,” and that which follows is 
in no sort exceptive (vide Doddridge’s Exposition on John xvii, 12, 
note /). 

Of course, Christ does not, by explaining the law of divorce, by 
Moses enacted, re-enact it in specific form. The laws of the Theocracy, 
including the Ten Commandments, which, as such, are a part of the 
national code, are abolished ; (2 Cor. iii, 7-13 ;) “the written” and 
“the engraved on stones” is “abolished.” But those laws, direct 
from heaven, as they were, are to be considered as resting on great 
principles of right, which principles are permanently obligatory, and 
often in the specific form in which they are found there. And Christ, 
when he enumerates “tie commandments,” or fundamental moral 
principles, includes some of the Decalogue in form, as embodying ° 
principles binding upon all men at all times. (Matt. xix, 16-19.) 
But he does not name the fourth commandment, because obedience 
to it as requiring the religious observance of a particular and the 
same day by all would be impossible to a race living upon a sphere 
whose days and nights are produced by its revolution on its axis, 
We can only learn from it that @ Sabbath is a duty. So in respect 
to the law of divorce. All that we can gather from it, that is prac- 
tical to us, is, that divorce is, in certain circumstances, right, as a 
modification of the primal law of marriage, and the condition of the 
highest good. 

Has, then, Jesus given us no law of divorce? None directly. 
As we have said, he has told us of the sacredness and the perma- 
nency of the original law of marriage; he has explained to the Jews 
the meaning of one and the chief of their laws of divorce, and in 
doing so stated the principle on which divorce laws are to be per- 
mitted—the sinfulness of human hearts. And he employed a method 
of making this statement which implied that as in the past so in 
the future, divorce might and would be a necessity. So the Master 
left it. 

This statement of the ground on which divorce became necessary, 
while yet he gave no law of divorce, shows conclusively that the ob- 
ject of Christ was to give to the world by indirection a principle 
which they were to apply on their responsibility to him. His lan- 
guage could not be retrospective merely. Hard hearts were not a 
distinguishing feature of the days of Moses. Hearts would be as 
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hard in future as then. Civilization modifies the external conduct of . 


men, but the sinfulness of the human heart is as intense as ever. 
The intellect is more highly cultivated and vigorous, but this only 
places at the command of a wicked and malicious spirit a greater 
power for the infliction of evil; and we, of the present day, think 
that if there was ever in the past a reason for divorce,*found in hu- 
man hearts as selfish and malignant, equally so is there such reason 
now. And we may suppose that it is only in the dawn of the mil- 
lennium that the law of divorce will be no longer a condition of the 
highest welfare of society. Marriage has its ends. Selfishness often 
defeats those ends. What was designed for a blessing, is made a 
curse ; and the great law of love requires the removal of that curse. 
A hopelessly diseased limb is amputated, so should be a hopelessly 
depraved conjugal partner. The specific circumstances in which the 
surgical severance of the tie is demanded, is submitted to human 
judgment. 

Was the practice of the Primitive Church, under the leadership 
of inspired Apostles, in keeping with this theory? Fortunately, on 
this subject, as on all others that come within its sphere, the Bi- 
ble is perfect, and needs only to be carefully studied, under the 
teachings of the ever-ready Spirit, to “furnish” us for all the duties 
of life. In 1 Corinthians, chapter vii, Paul discusses the duties of 
husbands and wives. (v, 10.) The general principle is that the 
married should live together. “Let not the wife depart from her 
husband.” This may refer to the trials and vexations to each from 
the other by husband and wife where both are Christians. If the 
trial becomes intolerable in the estimation of either party, they may 
live apart, yet not be divorced. Divorce would be right only for 
offenses which, if persisted in, would deserve and should receive ex- 
communication. One of the parties no longer in the Church, the 
case passes into another category, which the Apostle considers after- 
ward. V, 15, “If the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother 
or a sister is not under bondage in such cases.” “Under bondage,” 
the bond-slave—neither party is so within the ownership of the other, 
that the ownership shall continue after permanent desertion. The 
deserted party is released from the conjugal tie, and may marry 
another. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the language here used implies 
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the annihilation of the marriage relation. The case is in contrast 
with the case where both husband and wife are professedly Christians. 
There they may separate, but are still held by the bonds of matri- 
mony; here the deserted party is not held. We think no one would 
mistake the meaning of the Apostle in this verse, but for the errone- 
ous interpretation, first, of Matt. v, 32. Assuming that the language 
of the Savior here was designed for a new law of divorce for the new 
dispensation, and that adultery was the only reason for it, this lan- 
guage of the Apostle must be made to harmonize with this hypothe- 
sis. And it is claimed that by “not in bondage” is meant that the 
deserted party is not “bound” to live with the other party. But this 
is true of the two Christians referred to in v, 10; much more, then, 
would it be true in this case. And, we may ask, what is the difference 
in the two cases? Why are they not both disposed of in v, 10? 
They would certainly belong to the same class. But further, let us 
suppose the case of a wife deserted by an unbelieving husband. Is 
it not absurd to say that she is not bound to live with and discharge 
the duties of a wife toward such husband? She can not do it. He 
will not permit her to do it. He has deserted her. Our respect for 
Paul, to say nothing of his pen as inspired, forbids us to attribute to 
him such incongruities. This case settles the point that desertion 
by either party is a reason for divorce. And the inquiry now is, if 
there be not some principle involved in this case which is applicable 
to other cases, and justifies divorce. It will occur to every one that 
the ends of marriage are by desertion defeated, and that this is the 
generic reason for divorce. 

What are the ends of marriage? We name the following as 
prominent: To take of each a care which each can receive only from 
the other sex ; to be to each other the object of a love peculiar, deep, 
rich, and constituting one of the most exalted fruitions of earth; to 
propagate the race, and, by the family state, to furnish a system of 
educational influences for training the children for “life’s great end.” 
Now, if desertion defeats these ends, so that the essential elements 
of marriage no longer exist, then the legal liabilities should terminate 
also. And by parity of reason, any thing that defeats these ends. 
constitutes a similar occasion for divorce. 

It is no part of the design of this article to furnish a catalogue 


of the valid reasons for divorce. We only claim that the principle is. 
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here, and that it is submitted to the judgment of men, of Churches, 
and of civil governments to apply it to the wants of the community. 
To deal with the “hardness of hearts” in men, in any of the social 
relations, is difficult; but God has laid the responsibility upon us, 
and we must bear it. And the principle on which both legislatures 
and Churches should proceed, we state thus: Jz case of the violation 
of the marriage vow by one of the parties, in such degree as to defeat the 
ends of marriage, the other party is released from the bond. 

From the stand-point we here take, we see the falsity of all that 
is said of the sin of remarriage by the parties divorced. Divorce 
without reason is no divorce, and the parties are still husband arid 
wife, and the marriage of either to another is, of course, adulterous. 
Not so when the separation is for just cause. To have been married 
once does not disqualify for the duties of marriage in a new relation, 
else the widow may not marry. Neither does the fact that a former 
partner is still living, as in the case of divorce for adultery. To for- 
bid a remarriage, then, must be by way of penalty. But whatever 
may be true of the offending party, the other party should not be 
punished. And why punish the offender in this way? It is the Di- 
vine command, “Be fruitful, and multiply and replenish the earth.” 
Not a very Biblical penalty that requires a man to disobey a Divine 
command. If the injured party is married again, the other is, of 
course, unmarried, and remarriage would not be adultery. The con- 
finement of a man in State’s prison as a penalty would, indeed, take 
along with it unmarried life as an incident—a very different case, 
however, from that which makes unmarried life itself the penalty. 

We have, in this article, confined ourselves to the exegetical de- 
partment of our subject. Its more general discussion has been ably 
conducted by President Woolsey. From his exegesis we dissent, and 
for the reasons above given. 

We will make a few historical allusions as confirmatory of our 
interpretation of the Bible. The very early Fathers have not left us 
that which is very decisive of their opinion on the subject of divorce. 
They were not agreed as to the reasons for it, or the consequences, 
that is, whether the parties, or either of them, might marry again. 
We find in the Western Church an early tendency to the opinion that 
after crystallized with sacramental marriage. The Eastern Church 
dissented. But the opinions of the Church were not such as to con- 
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trol civil legislation. The civil law tolerated divorce, and for various 
reasons, among which was the consent of the parties. This law con- 
tinued, under the Christian Emperors, until the middle of the sixth 
century. The sacramental idea of marriage went through the “ Dark 
Ages.” The Reformers rejected it. They admitted divorce, and for 
other reasons than for adultery. This was the doctrine of Luther, 
and the Lutheran Church, as, also, of the Reformed Church, includ- 
ing Calvin, Zwingle, Beza. Zwingle advocates divorce on the princi- 
ple that we have advocated, and invests the judge before whom the 
case is brought with the largest discretion. The laws of the more 
prominent nations of Europe at the present day are essentially the 
same as of most of the States of our own country. Such are those 
of Prussia and the German States, Austria, and England. France was 
of the number after the Revolution and till the Restoration, when 
the Catholic idea of marriage as a sacrament again prevailed. The 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith sanctions divorce for adultery and 
for desertion. Of the laws of our own country it is unnecessary to 
speak. We know that they are in direct and emphatic conflict with 
the doctrine that adultery is the only ground for divorce. We refer 
to these facts of history, not as argument, but as furnishing a pre- 
sumption in favor of the position we have taken in this article—the 
position that Christ has given no specific instructions on the sub- 
ject—as in the case of civil government declaring it “ordained of 
God,” but submitting the specific form it shall take to the judgment 
of men in the circumstances of society at the time. We are aware 
that our interpretation of the teachings of the Scriptures on the sub- 
ject may, at first thought, seem to encourage the already fearful tend- 
ency to divorce. Our reply is, first, that we are not at liberty to 
allow that thought to influence our exegesis. What has God said, is 
the only question. That we are to teach, and God will be responsi- 
ble for the consequences. We have perfect confidence in God, and 
in the Bible as the Word of God, and our simple inquiry is for its 


import. 

But next, we think, the effect will be directly the opposite. 
“There is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty.” Good men have been afraid to utter what is plainly the 
doctrine of the Sacred Volume on the subject of temperance. But 
their ultraism has injured the cause. It has produced reaction and 
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virulent antagonism, strengthened in its opposition by the belief that 
if the Bible was not with them, neither was it with their opponents. 
The rein drawn too tight, breaks, and the fiery steed rushes head- 
long. So on the subject of divorce. The doctrine that there can be 
divorce only in case of adultery, seems to contradict the plainest dic- 
tates of common sense, and to ignore the necessities of society, and 
men break away from you as you teach it, and in breaking loose 
from you, they break loose from the Bible. This is precisely the 
state of mind in which for men to rush into excess. Quarreling with 
you, yet regarding you as representing the truth of God, they quarrel 
with God, and become desperate. We can account for the frenzied 
rush for divorce at the present day only on this principle. 

It is a fact of serious import to exegetes and the professed inter- 
preters of the Word of God, that in a community so intelligent, and 
to such an extent Christian, there is such an overwhelming majority 
against them on this subject of divorce, and that in this majority is 
to be found the legal profession, including the eminent and Christian 
judges and jurists that adorn the bench. While the sacred profession 
have so much to do with abstractions, the legal profession have to 
deal with concretes. They have relatively less to do with principles 
and more to do with facts. They see men as they are, and society 
in its reality, and they think they know that the law of love, a truly 
enlightened regard for the welfare of the community, requires divorce 
for other reasons than the one of adultery. If they can take with 
them the conviction that in acting on this great law of expediency 
they are with the Bible and the God of the Bible, they will be far 
less liable to err than with the opposite conviction. It is a fearful 
predicament in which for a man to find himself, when he sees, or 
thinks he sees, the Bible and the necessities of the community in 
conflict. Facts are stubborn things, and will override the deductions 
of an obfuscated exegesis. 

On the theory of divorce which we claim to have found in the 
Scriptures, legislation can be only general, and the real difficulties 
and responsibilities in the matter will be with the courts. The law 
of the State of Maine is as follows: “A divorce from the bonds of 
matrimony may be decreed by any justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, at any term thereof in the county where either party resides 
at the time of filing the libel, when in the exercise of a sound discre- 
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tion he deems it reasonable and proper, conducive to domestic harmony, 
and consistent with the peace and morality of society.” 

Here certainly is discretion with an emphasis. It might as well 
have been said, “if in the opinion of the Court the general interests 
of the universe would be promoted by it.” The law should have 
some standard with reference to which the discretion of the court is 
to be exercised, and that standard so nearly allied to the subject as 
to be seen in definite relations. We think the only question to be 
raised by the court should be, Are the ends of marriage defeated by 
the conduct of the defendant? and these “ends” should include only 
the more prominent elements of the conjugal interest. 

With this matter thus in the hands of the courts, public senti- 
ment would bear directly upon the justices. They could not cover 
themselves under the plea that they must enforce the letter of the 
law. They would have so much liberty that their own personal 
character would be implicated. The Church, the press, the public 
would share with the courts in the responsibility, for they would 
wield a power effective upon the immediate actors. 

We have a parallel case of discretion in the courts in the case of 
children whose parents are incompetent. The relation between 
parent and child is certainly as natural, as intimate, as sacred, as that 
of husband and wife. A large discretion is given the court to take 
the child from the care of the parent, and place him in the care of 
another. 
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VI—MOUNT MORIAH. 


“Nature, a temple worthy thee, 
Beams with thy light and love, 
Whose flowers so sweetly bloom below, 
Whose stars rejoice above ; 
» Whose altars are the mountain cliffs 
That rise along the shore— 
Whose anthems the sublime accord 
Of storm and ocean roar.” 


F, as has been said, “the groves were God’s first temples,” the 

mountains were his first altars. 

Universal tradition is a faithful, though a dim chronicle of uni- 
versal truth. According to it, spirits haunted the eminences of the 
earth ; and the white clouds, as they festooned the craggy and snowy 
peaks, bore within them, as in a shroud, the misty and mighty forms 
of celestial beings, inviting communicant glances, and attracting up- 
ward to them the plodding souls of mortals yet encaged in tenements 
of clay. 

This association of mountain tops with mystery and with mercy ; 
this assignment to them of the abode of the spiritual beings; this 
gathering to them for meditative retreat, or for musings and com- 
munings with unseen forms that behold us and that bless us, is 
scarcely an accident in human history. It is rather a wave of light, 
a pulsation of life, whose quiverings among Gentile nations kept time 
with each life-throb, increasingly vigorous, which beat in the heart 
of God’s own chosen people. Who knows not of Helicon; of Olym- 
pus, a synonym for heaven itself, the abode of the gods; and of 
double-headed and resplendent Parnassus, enveloped in ambrosial air, 
which made it more a sacred than a classic retreat? Ossian’s ghost&, 
robed in mist, or disrobed of their cloudy and gloomy cerements, 
visit the hills and mountains of Scotland, surrounding them with 
legends and mystery. 

In all this a tradition floats. Through all this peers, quite ob- 
scurely, yet with singleness of meaning, a truth which in clear and 
strong light is seen in the oracles of God. The mountains of Jeru- 
salem! What a halo of glory envelops every one! “As the mount- 
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ains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his peo- 
ple from henceforth even forever ;” so an admiring eye-witness sang, 
as is recorded in the one hundred and twenty-fifth Psalm. 

Jerusalem, like Rome, had seven hills. These were classic, those 
were sacred. Consuls and kings in patrician foga swept over the 
mounts of Rome, constituting a history the world loves to read. But 
thine, O Jerusalem, thine attest diviner themes. Mantled prophets 
consecrated the hills of Jerusalem, and God’s own servants, great 
and holy, have associated with her mountains the ineffable mysteries 
of human redemption. Leaving Mount Zion at present, and Mount 
Calvary too, which none should approach but on his knees, I speak of 


MORIAH, MOUNT MORIAH, AND ITS HISTORY. 


Its name occurs only twice in Sacred Writ. The first mention 
of it is in Gen. xxii, 2, where God says to Abraham, “Take now thy 
son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering on one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of.” The second occurrence is in 
2 Chron. iii, 1; “ Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord 
at Jerusalem, in Mount Moriah, where the Lord appeared unto David 
his father, in the place that David had prepared in the thrashing-floor 
of Ornan, the Jebusite.” It is not elsewhere found. It is a beautiful 
name, and has a beautiful signification. It means “véston.” So the 
land of Moriah is the land of véston,; so termed, probably, because 
of Abraham it is said he saw it afar off. 

But Moriah is the mount of vision in a higher sense. Here 
Abraham offered his son Isaac at the command of God. Here, as 
the Jews tell us, Jacob prayed, and in his sleep had visions of angels 
and of glory. Here David stayed the plague by sacrificing oxen in 
the thrashing-floor of Arannah. And here, the princely Solomon 
erected the temple, the glory of Israel and a type of the Church of 
Christ, which is 4zs temple. And here, too, transpired all that thrill- 
ing history of our Lord, which associates him with the temple, its 
grand history, and its sorrowful and changeless doom! To the father 
of the faithful were opened visions of redemption and future glory. 
His faith in these revelations needed to be tested, as faith in all his 


followers is also to be tried. 
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In many particulars Isaac seems fitly to represent or resemble 

Jesus: 

1. He was a child of promise. 

. He was an only son. 

. He was a beloved son. 

. In him all nations were to be blessed. 

. He was to die in fulfillment of a divine purpose. 

. He was three days under the sentence and dominion of death. 
7. Both were raised from the dead ; one in fact, the other in a figure. 
This last point deserves special consideration. Among the reve- 

lations made on this mount of vision this is of chief importance. 

Paul’s language in regard to it is emphatic: “By faith, Abraham, 

when he was tried, offered up Isaac, accounting that God was able 

to raise him up, even from the dead ; from whence also he received 
him in a figure.” Heb. xi, 17, 19. Here we are taught that Abra- 
ham saw the resurrection of the dead in this transaction, “account- 
ing,” reckoning, reasoning, that God was able to raise Isaac from 
death. He expected him to die; he also knew he was to be ancestor 
of a posterity as numerous as the stars. His solution of the contra- 
dictory dilemma was that God would raise him from death. And this, 
says Paul, was done in similitude. Hence, a knowledge of the resur- 
rection is as old as Abraham, nearly two thousand years before Christ. 
In this view, how significant the words of our Lord, “Abraham re- 
joiced to see my day; he saw it and was glad!” He saw the lamb, 
first in faith, afterward in fact, when he beheld one caught in the 
thicket. He saw Christ; he saw this history of his own son Isaac 
repeated in the Lamb of God, who should take our place in deserved 
death, as the lamb offered by him took the place appointed to his 
own Isaac. Here was substitutionary sacrifice. One victim takes 
the place of another. One was appointed unto death—he is released 
and taken from the very altar, by another victim taking his place. 

So identified in the doom are they, that Isaac is spoken .of as really 

offered. It is said of Abraham that he offered up the ram “instead 

of his son.” Gen. xxii, 13. And also, that he “ withheld not his son, 

his only son.” Verse 16. Here, on Moriah, as the name imports, a 

“vision” of Jesus suffering arose to the view of the believing pa- 

triarch. “He saw my day ;” joy filled his heart. 

On this mountain God renews and extends his covenant promises 
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to him. And here the patriarch perpetuates this marvelous scene in 
the new and expressive title he gives to the Almighty: “ Jehovah 
Jireh—the Lord will see and provide.” 


Years go by, eighty and eight, and a new scene opens on Moriah. 
According to Jewish authorities, the grandson of Abraham, the pious 
Jacob, made Moriah the place of his repose when he fled from Esau’s 
anger to Padan Aram. On its summit the “wanderer,” “the sun 
gone down,” seeks a shelter for the night. His was a sad departure, 
and this a terrific night to the mild and religious Jacob. He had 
supplanted his brother Esau, through the shrewd management of his 
fond and partial mother, obtaining the blessings of the first-born, 
the crown of pre-eminence, and the right to be progenitor of the 
Messiah. This so arouses the wrath of the intemperate Esau that 
he declares against his life. He leaves his blind father, Isaac, per- 
haps without bidding him adieu, and, hurried out by his watchful 
mother, he gets him up to the place where his own father, Isaac, had 
been offered. With the canopy of the blue heavens alone for his 
covering, and placing a stone, where the moss grew thickest, for his 
head to rest upon, he lay down there to sleep. 

The language of Scripture here is surpassingly charming for its 
beautiful and tender simplicity (see Gen. xxviii, 11, 12): “He lighted 
on a certain place and tarried there all night, because the sun was 
set; and he took of the stones of that place, and put them for his 
pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep. And he dreamed, and 
behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to 
heaven, and behold, the angels of God ascending and descending 
on it.” 

So striking a resemblance exists between this language and the 
sublime commencement of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” that we 
love to think this modern prince of dreamers was in sympathy with 
Jacob in his visions. “As J walked through the wilderness of this 
world, I lighted on a certain place where was a den, and laid me down 
in that place to sleep; and as I slept I dreamed a dream.” Jacob 
there was not alone. Jehovah Jireh, the name his grandfather pro- 
nounced over it nearly ninety years before, was with him, to temper 
to him the night, and to soften for him his mossy bed. His dreams 
were visions, Moriah, visions of God, of angels, of glory. Behold, 
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the foot of a ladder forms by his rocky pillow ; as he beholds, he sees 
round rising above round, till it extends far above the concave ceru- 
lean; through vistas never by mortal seen before. It pierces the 
realm of angelic abode. Its summit rests on the base of the eternal 
throne. On it, angels are coming down. They gather about the 
sleeping patriarch, and: form a canopy over him with their snowy 
wings. What visions now appear to the pilgrim patriarch! His re- 
pose is on the breast of the moss-covered mountain, yet it is the 
gate of heaven. If in the offering of Isaac, his father, Abraham, had 
visions of the Savior that ransomed mankind, of his substitutionary 
death, and his resurrection ; on this first night of Jacob’s pilgrimage 
is opened a vision of access into the ineffable Presence by the same 
blessed Redeemer. This ladder is Jesus. On it the “angels of God 
ascended and descended.” In like manner says Jesus to Nathaniel, 
with this scene in his thought, “ Hereafter you shall see heaven open ; 
and the angels of God ascending and descending on the Son of man.” 
John i, 52. 

The morn of waking from such views and visions is memorable. 
He sets up his pillow as an altar, pours libations and oil thereon, 
while grateful praise and fervent prayer ascend to the God of his 
fathers, made more accessible both to his understanding and his 
faith by the visions of that night. “Surely God is in this place,” 
he cries, “and I knew it not! This is none else than the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven!” 


Years go by, and Moriah is held by a foreigner. King David is 
now on the throne. His heart swells with kingly pride in view of 
the magnificent military glory of his kingdom. He orders the mighty 
Joab to conscript the militia. From what motive, the sacred history 
is so nearly silent that conjecture throws out its hand for a reason 
of the decree and of its offense to heaven. God had ordered that 
when Israel should be numbered, every man should pay a stipulated 
poll into the Lord’s treasury. Was it a neglect of this decree which 
involved Israel in so fearful a calamity ? 


Kings of Israel had then their prophets as Christian kings have 
now their chaplains. Gad was near the royal mansion. He came at 
the command of God, and submitted the choice of three sore evils. 
“Shall seven years of famine come on thee in thy land; or wilt thou 
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flee three months before thine enemies while they pursue thee ; or 
that there be three days of pestilence in thy land? Now advise, 
and see what answer I shall return to him that sent me. And David 
said unto Gad, I am in a great strait; let us fall now into the hand 
of the Lord; for his mercies are great; and let me not fall into the 
hand of man.” 2 Sam. xxiv, 13, 14. Admirable choice! David’s 
heart was softened and he returned to his obedience. But the de- 
cree had gone forth, and the destroyer had started on his mission. 
The land mourns its thousands slain. The flower of military glory 
lies humbled in death. Many a brave soldier, and invincible captain, 
expectant of renown, paled, and fell to rise not till the heavens be no 
more. 
David, in sackcloth, walked to the environs of the city, and looking 
up, he beheld the angel with his sword drawn flying toward the holy 
city. The summit of Moriah was held and cultivated by a Jebusite, 
a remnant of that tribe which for four hundred years after the con- 
quest of Canaan, held the fortress of Zion. No captain of Israel had 
been able to dislodge them from that stronghold till David himself 
advanced boldly on them, and capturing it, made it the seat of his 
empire. Aranneh, one of that tribe, was on good terms with the 
king, who permitted him to hold peaceable possession of the sister 
mount of Moriah. Wheat harvest was past, and the princely Jebu- 
site was thrashing in the open air, as was then the custom, when, lo, 
the angel of death with sword in hand alighted near the place. Shall 
we suppose him the same heavenly messenger who, on vastly different 
errand, had visited that same spot about eight hundred and fifty 
years before, and who cried out to Abraham to stay his hand? If 
this conception be just, no wonder he paused and folded his wings to 
gaze on that sacred spot where Jacob slumbered, and where Abra- 
ham’s faith gave sublimest proof of his acceptance with God. Angels 
know us-; know us by name; and no marvel if this high minister of 
justice recalled that thrilling scene, and looked to find in the ashes 
of that sacrifice a memento to enkindle more brightly the flames of 
his own devotion. Whatever his object, he rested here, his pinions 
folded, and both Ornan (for so his name is also called) and his four 
sons beheld his mighty form. They were transfixed with terror, nor 
were able scarce to conceal themselves away from his presence. 
Behold, now, another scene in this sacred drama! The prophet 
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Gad is in communion with the angel of God! Both are God’s spe- 
cial ministers; one of the earth, one of the heavens. The meeting 
is without a parallel, yet it fitly reminds us of the convocation of 
Moses and Elijah with our Lord on Mount Tabor more than a thou- 
sand years later. What passed between those two on Mount Moriah 
we are not informed, save that Gad departs with a message to king 
David, to erect there an altar, to offer on it sacrifices, and to call on 
God that the judgment upon his people may be stayed. The order is 
quickly communicated, and as promptly obeyed. The heart-stricken 
monarch, with a few attendants, hurried sorrowfully to the place 
where the angel yet stood, and where he was about to stretch his 
glittering sword over Jerusalem. Ornan sells to the king his whole 
possessions, putting into the bargain the oxen for an offering, and the 
thrashing implements with which to consume them. Some prepare 
the altar, others slay the victims, and an hour is scarcely consumed 
when the king and his chief officers, kneeling in sad, earnest suppli- 
cation, lo! the sacrifice is accepted, the prayer is heard. The fire 
falls from heaven, the holy fire which first came to covenant Israel 
the day the tabernacle was set up, which consumed the offering of 
Elijah, and licked up the twelve barrels of water he had poured upon 
it. The angel, beholding the token of divine acceptance, sheaths his 
sword, and flies home to heaven! 


Years went by—two, only two—and the royal David, the impe- 
rial monarch, the sirfger of sweet psalms, is gathered to his fathers, 
and is entombed among kings. Solomon is on the throne. In three 
years all incipient rebellions against his authority are suppressed, 
and he proceeds with vast preparations to lay the foundations of the 
temple. By revelation the plan of it was made known to David, and 
it is scarcely to be doubted that the site for so stupendous a plan 
was also selected and decided by the will of God. Of Moriah it 
might be said, as said David of the sword of Goliah, “There is none 
like it.” Where else so fitting? ehovah Fireh already hovers there. 
Shall not the awful name be recorded here on altar, in temple, and 
at mercy-seat? The night visions of Jacob, the ladder, his offering, 
his vow ; and now, only five years ago, the beloved David had stayed 
the plague by his offered sacrifice and his lifted prayer. What place 
in Israel so hallowed by strange and marvelous associations of the 
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presence of God among his people? Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the 
angels, altars on it whereon, more than once, supernatural fire had 

, fallen, attesting the acceptance of the offerings, and consuming 
them! What historic power! and what revelations consecrate it! 
Two ¢ableaux had on this mountain been enacted—the offering 
of Isaac, exhibiting the resurrection; and Jacob’s ladder, showing 
communion and fellowship with God through the risen and ascended 
Jesus! 

Build here; let the temple stand upon this mount, and let the 
nation gather here to worship! 

The order is issued by royal mandate. The people, the whole 
nation, are at work. To forward it, kings form coalitions. Hiram 
of Tyre, and Solomon of Jerusalem, unite their energies in the vast 
enterprise. In seven years the Temple of Solomon, the wonder of 
nations and the glory of Israel, complete from base to cope and 
dome, adorns the historic summit of Moriah. 

The pageant at the dedication of it excelled all previous convo- 

b— death cations in Israel. Solomon set the time of the dedication to synchro- 
nize with the jubilee. The silver trumpets which announced the 
jubilee, proclaimed universal peace throughout the realm, universal 

a emancipation from servitude and from debt to all the inhabitants. 
It was the beginning of the fourth millennium of the world. It was 
also the feast of tabernacles, the most joyful of the three great festi- 
vals of the nation. All things combined to stamp this illustrious 
occasion as the grandest in the history of the Theocratic nation. 
The grandees and the princes of Israel are assembled, with innumer- 
able multitudes from all the tribes—for Israel was yet an undivided 

, people. Sheep and oxen are sacrificed which “could not be told nor 

~> numbered for multitude.” The glory of God comes down, like as 

will hereafter descend from heaven the New Jerusalem, and it so 

filled all the Lord’s house that the priests could not set foot beyond 
its threshold! 

The prayer of dedication by Solomon, and such a prayer! At 
the conclusion of it, the holy fire, the sixth time, probably, in the 
history of Israel, the third upon Mount Moriah, leaps from heaven, 
% 4 and falling in the sight of all the people, consumes the holdcausts, 
and bears the incense in grateful perfume unto heaven. 
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Henceforward, for a thousand years, Jerusalem, the Temple, 
Mount Moriah, the mount of vision, becomes “the place where men 
ought to worship.” 

Once only, more. Its highest interest yet remains. “The Lord 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple, even the Messenger 
of the Covenant whom ye delight in. Behold, he shall come, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” Mal. iii, 1. 

He came. By his presence in it, his teachings and his prophe- 
cies, he filled the temple, which covered that mountain with eternal 
renown. ; 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





HOME LITERATURE. 
BOOKS. 


1.—Ad Clerum: Advice to a Young Preacher. By JOSEPH PARKER, D. D., 
author of “Ecce Deus.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 16mo. 266 pp. 

WE are glad that we have a book at last that deals faithfully with 
preaching. Most works on homiletics are practically failures, because they 
do not touch the real questions with which the preacher should be most 
familiar. Works on homiletics, like preaching, have taken on a sort of pro- 
fessional style, and it seems tovhave been thought quite a descent into vul- 
garity to speak in any other than the peculiar language which has become 
so fashionable. 

No class of men needs more faithful dealing with than preachers. They 
have, by common consent, been “let alone,” so to speak. ‘Their profession 
isolated them. The clerical fence was thought to be too sacred for even 
criticism to climb over. Hence men have stood, if not in amazement, at 
least in silence, and watched the decay of effectiveness in a profession which 
ought to continue to grow in all the elements of real strength. They have 
seen true manliness dwindle to the veriest babyhood under the influence of 
a false clerical mannerism. They have trembled also when they saw every 
effort to correct this end in only a feeble protest; and even this was re- 
garded generally as a sort of infidel impertinence. We are glad, we repeat, 
that at last a man has been found who deals bravely with the subject ; 
whose utterances are not controlled by fears of either bulls of excommuni- 
cation or that the next meeting of the faculty of “our theological seminary ” 
will confer upon him the ominous title of “W. B.” 

Dr. Parker generalizes the whole subject of homiletics as follows: “Be 
éarnest, be natural, be as unlike a book as possible.” ‘These heads, to use the 
preacher’s style, are only expanded in what follows. In all that he says he 
has in view simply the enforcement of these important \conditions of a good 
style in preaching. He gives us three methods of earnestness, which, with 
characteristic originality and force, he denominates respectively, the “dental,” 
“porous,” and “cordial” methods. The dental method, he thinks, goes a 
long ways with people who keep their eyes shut. He gives us an example 
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of thisekind of preaching, which most people who are in the habit of attend- 
ing church, will recognize as true to the life. The picture is so finely drawn 
that we feel inclined to let our readers have a look at this Rev. Mr. Osted, 
who is still living, as well as having lived “twenty years ago :” 


“That active and most garrulous man never spoke one word from his heart; and this 
is saying a good deal, for the words which he spoke were as the sand upon the sea-shore, 
innumerable. He could have preached four times, not only, on Sunday, but on every day 
of the week: and could have visited all sorts of people between the services, without as 
much, as divers say, as having one turned hair. Never a word came from beyond his teeth. 
With a scrupulous equity worthy of a better cause, Mr. Osted spoke in the same key, 
whether at a wedding or a funeral, and with an impartiality truly severe, accosted age and 
infancy with the same monotonous civility. Words! why, sir, they never failed; when the 
Apostle said ‘whether there be tongues they shall cease,’ he did not know that Mr. Osted 
was among the blessings of the future, though he might have suspected this fact when he 
predicted that ‘knowledge shall vanish away.’ You have seen a hailstorm? Yes, but no 
hailstorm was ever a match for Mr. Osted’s tongue, and yet never a word came from beyond 
his teeth! I have seen him in a sick-room every day for a month, but never a word came 
from his heart,—all dental, dental, dental! While he was addressing the patient, his dry 
and eager eyes would be examining every thing in the room, and the sweetest, tenderest 
words of all God’s promises would almost stiffen on his freezing lips; in fact, they ceased 
to be promises, and became mere expressions, withopt unction or emphasis. Often have I 
turned from him with ill-disguised detestation: yet the attendant ladies having listened to 
his insipid commonplaces, have blessed him for his earnestness, and said to me in his ab- 
sence, ‘He is such a good man; he comes every day, wet or fine.’ My enforced silence 
under such circumstances was excellent self-discipline ; I knew that Mr. Osted’s service cost 
him nothing either in heart or brain—not a nerve throbbed for it, not a pulse beat the 
quicker for it—and yet the unsuspecting ladies cherished his name with the most affectionate 
thankfulness. I could have denounced the sham in fitting terms, but for fear of injuring the 
venerated sufferer beside whose bed I had to sit and weep many a day. When Osted read 
the Scriptures, there Seemed not to be any message in them for all the sorrow of our home, 
nothing as if it had been written on purpose for us; and when he prayed there never came 
any great expectation into the heart of the listener—words, words, words! O for one tone of 
the heart, one sigh of sympathy! but that luxury was denied us in the person of our pastor. 
Sometimes I asked another minister, resident in the town, to call upon the sufferer, and the 
beaming of his benign countenance was to me like the coming of a long-looked-for morning. 
He was with us as the servant of God; under his reading the holy book became ous owx in 
a most special sense, and when he prayed God seemed to be quite near. Yet this better 
man was never so popular as Mr. Osted, for when was the deep, true, great heart any match 
for a garrulous and untiring tongue? I felt that Osted could have spoken quite as easily 
into an empty barrel, if he had been paid for it, as ever he spoke to his congregation; and I 
do not hesitate to say that he would have gone quite as comfortably to a funeral as to a wed- 
ding, provided that the effect upon his pew rents would have been the same in both cases. 
He was a very earnest man, was Mr. Osted—very. ‘ Most unremitting in his attendance upon 
the sick,’ ‘never tired,’ ‘always had a word in season,’ ‘never off his legs,’ such are the 
words which you may hear about him in the house of those who attended his dental ministry. 
Mr. Osted was a devoted denominationalist ; in fact, he was somewhat of a bigot ; he was 
great on committees, so great that he could wear out the strongest of his rivals. He was 
keen, too, in committee law, so keen as to be quite the terror of young members. Twenty 
times in the course of one meeting would the watchful Osted dentally interpose, ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to order,’ ‘ Mr. Chairman, I do contend,’ ‘Mr. Chairman, I must be allowed to 
explain,’ ‘Mr. Chairman, I beg to move as an amendment ;’ and by this fussy and meddle- 
some method of interrupting every body, he earned for himself the reputation of being a very 
earnest member of the committee! No man of ordinary shrewdness was ever deluded into 
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the notion that Mr. Osted was a /egis/ator ; but for moving amendments, seconding ‘resolu- 
tions, suggesting expedients, nominating deputations, and pestering secretaries, he was gen- 
erally acknowledged not to have an equal in the county which he honored with his dental 
service.” 


Such is declared to be the denfa/ method of earnestness, and young min- 
isters are urgently warned to avoid it. Men of this class are declared to be 
untrustworthy, and will always fail you when the trial time comes. We think 
it will require but little reflection to fill up this picture with preachers of 
our own acquaintance. Surely. it is time that we had dispensed with this 
dental service. 

We are next introduced to a Mr. Bodens, who represents the Jorous 
method. He is an amusing character, but is as much like the Mr. Bo- 
dens of our acquaintance as it is possible for any man to be and not be our 
Mr. Bodens. We know a man whose manner in the pulpit is little short 
of alarming. ‘No plowman ever gasps as he gasps; no iron-founder ever 
sweltered at his furnace as he swelters in the pulpit. His eloquence is a 
continual attempt at suicide, and his climaxes constantly suggest the pos- 
sibilities of a coroner’s inquest" His repute for earnestness is very high. 
He is described by his flock as one who entirely forgets Azmse/f while speak- 
ing. He is supposed to be entirely lost in his theme. It would be more 
truthful, however, to say he is entirely lost in the noise he makes. He is 
very popular with his congregation, because, like Dr. Parker’s Mr. Bodens, 
he is “always on the move”—is very faithful in visiting his people. 

The following conversation between Dr. Parker and Azs Mr. Bodens is 
so suggestive that we reproduce it entire, hoping that it may have a salutary 
effect upon the consciences of some unreasonable people who imagine that 
all a minister has to do is to “visit from house to house.” Dr. Parker begins: 


“T am told, Mr. Bodens,” said I, “that you are always on the move?” I purposely 
heightened the last word so as throw the report into the interrogative form. 
“ Why, you see, sir,” he replied, rounding himself to his full compass, and speaking with 
instantaneous emotion, “ my forte, I may say without boasting, is calling upon the flock,” 
“You /éke it?” I replied, in a light questioning tone. 
“T look upon it, sir, as one may say, in the light of duty combined with pleasure.” 
“That’s it, is it?” said I, without committing myself to any particular opinion. 
“Tt zs, sir, tt zs. You see, my brother,” Mr. Bodens continued, in the style of a lecturer 
n homiletics, “it helps the preaching ; it makes my discourses practical and useful.” 
“Don’t see it,” said I. 
“Don’t see it, sir? Why, the thing is patent, sir, quite patent ; how can you help see-- 
ing it?” 
‘* Prove it Y” said I, quite in a challenging manner. 
“Prove it? Ah, my dear sir, no young minister would have said that at the time when: 
I began my ministry, and that will be five-and-thirty years ago next midsummer ; my old? 
professor always told me to visit the flock, and I would be sure to succeed in my work.” 
“Come, now, Mr. Bodens,” said I, “tell me what good all this visiting does ?” 
“Good ! Why, sir, look how it promotes a happy union between the pastor and his flock !”” 
“Then, do you mean to say that your people like that sort of thing ?” I inquired. 
VoL. III.—17 
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At this point Mr. Bodens took from his pocket, handkerchief number one, and then 
replied : “Sort of thing, sir? What sort of thing are you talking about ?” 

“ Why, visiting,” said I; “do you seriously say that your people like it ?” 

“I say more than that, sir,” Mr. Bodens haughtily replied, drawing handkerchief number 
one across his pudgy and wrinkled brow; “I say, sir, that they not only like it—they posi- 
tively demand it.” 

Mr. Bodens pronounced the word “demand” as if it involved a subpoena, and then 
looked at me with a steady and piercing eye. 

Not wishing to go too far with the old gentleman, and observing already a faint foreshad- 
owing of the streaks which accompany the demonstration of his first head, I fell into a con- 
ciliatory and appreciative tone, which quite pleased him. “I should infer, then,” said I, 
with winning blandness, “that you have a hospitable people?” 

This was the right word ; you should have seen the glitter of his half-buried eye! He 
turned round, as if to assure himself that we were alone, and then laying his hand on my 
shoulder, he said impressively : 

“Brother, they ave’ I nodded vehemently, as if I had received an ample explanation. 
“Hospitable !” Mr. Bodens continued without changing his attitude, “can you take a word 
in confidence? In confidence as between brother and brother, or as one may say, be- 
tween father and son?” He then retired a pace, as if to see how that idea affected me 
generally. 

“No doubt of it,” said I, “provided it is nothing very alarming, and provided the vow 
is not binding after your death.” 

“Then,” said he, “look here; just by way of Piosity | kept a memorandum of one 
week’s hospitality ; now read ¢haé, if you wish to know the terms upon which I live with my 
dear people.” 

“ Will you read it, sir, as I am not good at making out other people’s writing ?” 

Mr. Bodens read. There was unction in Mr. Bodens’s voice ; there was light in Mr. 
Bodens’s eye; in one word, Mr. Bodens was Aimse/f. 1 quote the memorandum : “ Monday, 
dined at A.’s; every thing in season was on the table; opened a new lot of white wine. 
Tuesday, tea and supper at B.’s ; a splendid game pie to supper that would not cost a penny 
less than three pounds ; Mrs. B, had set aside a few prime whilstables for my special benefit ; 
akind creature. Wednesday, lunched with F., who insisted on opening a small barrel of 
natives ; F. is very unselfish and amusing, and would insist on having an extra dozen in 
honor of an event which had taken place in his house on the previous day. Zhursday, paid 
eight visits, and supped with D. at the club; D. is a liberal friend, nothing cold would do 
for him, every thing was steaming hot. 7iday, took an early dinner in the Park ; the table 
was quite a picture ; a finer display of choice meats I never saw. Saturday, of course,” Mr. 
Bodens added, “ was spent at home.” 

“ Well,” said I, “there ’s no sign of famine in your note-book,” 

“ What,’s the consequence?” said Mr. Bodens, as if about to establish a moral. 

“ Probably, dursting,” I replied suggestively. 

Mr. Bodens was shocked at this levity. He evidently regarded it as quite out of season. 
That earnest man never laughed. Life was too serious a business with him to admit of any 
pleasantry, however mild its form, Under the influence of my flippant answer, he turned 
himself quite around so as to give me a complete view of his magnificent back, and personal 
inspection enables me to say authoritatively, that in all respects it was worthy of the memo- 
randum-book. I felt the force of the reproof, or rather I saw it; to have felt it would have 
been death on the spot. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “it was quite a slip of the tongue ; tell me what the consequence 
Mr. Bodens looked at me with much doubtfulness, as if unable to forgive the 
“ Seriously,” I continued, “I wish to know the con- 


really is.” 
hard-hearted suggestion all at once. 
sequence.” 

“Consequence is, sir, according to the old proverb, a house-going minister makes a 
church-going people ; and I can prove that to be the case, for there is not a seat in all our 
chapel to be let, not one, sir, even if the king himself wanted it!” 
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“But, Mr. Bodens, if you will excuse me, may I ask when you find time to study ?” 

“Study, sir! Who wants so much study? Study your people, say I; go among them 
as a shepherd among the flock. Study their ways; make yourself acquainted with their 
wants, and you can easily write out a skeletgn or two on Saturday night.” 

“Ts it right, then,” I inquired, “to eat so many /a¢ things, and to pay for them with a 
skeleton ?” : 

That was a fatal imprudence on my part. Mr. Bodens gave me a stern and devouring 
look, and went away as rapidly as so vast a personage could move. I watched his con- 
spicuous figure until it was out of sight, and that, as you may suppose, was a considerable 
part of a life-time. You will not wonder after this that Mr. Bodens liquefied a good deal in 
his preaching, nor will you readily believe that he perished as a martyr to the cause. Last 
of all, however, Mr. Bodens died also, died of the memorandum-book. ‘lo the very end he 
was spoken of as an earnest preacher, and even to this day there are old members of his 
congregation who reverently recall the occasions when Mr. Bodens was so exhausted with 
preaching as hardly to be able to get into the vestry in the customary manner of solid bodies. 
When he died, he left a great blank.” 


We would be glad to follow Dr. Parker still further through his interest- 
ing volume, but our space forbids. When the comes to treat of the second 
and third divisions of his subject, he is equally happy in his illustrations. 
In fact, it would be difficult to turn to any portion of the book that does not 
present some valuable truth tha preachers ought to know. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is the best work on homiletics that we have seen. 





2.—The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By S. BARING-GOULD, 
M.A. Part II, Christianity. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 


Tuis is a bold and rather original attempt to harmonize the Christian 
faith and German philosophy. Adopting the Kantian or Hegelian doctrine 
of antinomies, the author starts from the facts of human nature; and, with- 
out denying the inspiration of the Scriptures or their transcendent impor- 
tance, but admitting, for argument’s sake, though rather too liberally for his 
argument, every objection against them, he endeavors, by a very ingenious 
course of reasoning, to establish the dogma of the Incarnation as a philo- 
sophical necessity. 

The conciliation of antinomies is set forth with striking effect as a uni- 
versal law. of nature. Man, being a creature of free will, may, however, 
turn distinction into opposition and make discord instead of harmony. An- 
tinomy is not antagonism, but may become such by specializing either thesis 
or antithesis. , 

By means of the trichotomy of Hegel, the author would conciliate the 
infinite and finite in Christ. By distinguishing the indefinite from the in- 
finite, he clearly shows that mediation between God and man is not incon- 
ceivable or absurd, or even improbable @ priori. 


‘“‘ How can the infinite pass to the finite, or the absolute call the limited into actuality ? 
Only through the Idea, or Word. The Word, then, is the mediator between these antino- 
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mical factors. By Him the Infinite calls into existence the world of finalities, and the finite 
ascends toward God. It is not that in Christ the two natures, the divine and the human, the 
infinite and the finite are juxtaposed, so that in Him on the one side is the man, and on the 
other side is the God; they are absolutely united so as to be indissolubly one without con- 
fusion of nature. Christ is not simply God and man, but is God-man, indivisibly and simul- 
taneously. Without Him, the absolute could not have called the finite into existence ; for 
there would be no mode of passage from the timeless and spaceless, the imponderable and 
immaterial Being, to matter, subject to extension, duration, and gravitation; apart from 
Him, man could not enter into relation with God ; for he would be the finite dislocated from 
the infinite. “Thus the dogma of the Incarnation is a necessary consequence to those who 
rightly comprehend the finite and the infinite. Without it, there is no possible relation be- 
tween them ; the Incarnation is the only conceivable reconciliation.” 

Such is the author’s view of the dogma of mediation. Arguing, how- 
ever, that by Christ the divine Idea was realized in creation, and by Him 
creation is raised toward the Infinite, and that he resumes in himself the 
entire creation of which he is the protoplast and the archetype, his specula- 
tions sometimes seem to run into Pantheism. 

The direct evidence for the Incarnation, which is given in simple form 
and language, is, in fact, that our own nature is ever crying out to see God 
face to face, and live. The dogma commen@itself to the soul of man, and 
is, therefore, true ; and, being true, we need the Bible not as authority to pro- 
duce conviction, but after conviction, as a means for enlightening and 
enlarging the spiritual sympathies. For this end, the Scriptures have the 
highest place, and render the truest service. To the soul of man, the doc- 
trine that God became flesh, bears its own guarantee with it, and only thus, 
through the head or through the heart, does it compel consent. 

But we have only space to state the premises of this argument. 

1. The union of divinity with humanity is necessary to man in order that 
his nature may find its complete religious satisfaction. 

2. Such a dogma alone supplies an adequate basis for morals. 

3. Such a dogma alone secures the rights of man on a sure foundation. 

4. Such a dogma alone enables man to distinguish between authority 
and force.: . 

5. Such a dogma can alone conciliate man’s double nature, the rational 
and the sentimental, and his double duties, egoistic and altruistic. 

6. It alone supplies an adequate incentive to progress. 

These considerations are sufficient, in the author’s judgment, not only to 
produce conviction, but to make that conviction a certainty. The argument, 
stated somewhat differently, and divested of all extraneous and speculative 
matter, is this: Man must love and worship God ; but the God of reason 
can not be loved, can not be the object of religion. “In the face of such 
a God, known only as a series of negations, man is like the earth under an 
unveiled sky, radiating off all his warmth into vacuum and freezing into 
stone.” Hence, God, in order to be loved, must be the ideal not only of 
reason but of affection also. 7 
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“ Here, then,” adds the author, “is an opposition. The object of reason on one side, the 
object of sentiment on the other ; the rational ideal and the religious or sentimental ideal at 
opposite poles. 

“The religious ideal, uncorrected and unbalanced by the reason, rushes into the abyss of 
passion ; and men, in following it, have lost themselves in mysticism or in sensuality . 

On the other hand, philosophy has withdrawn the idea of God from the range of the emo- 
tions, and left man pulseless and despairing. The antinomy was inevitable; religion was 
sensuous, and philosophy was impracticable.” 

To solve this problem and to escape this dilemma, Christianity steps 
forward and presents the great fact of the Incarnation ; so that God is now 
all that reason can conceive of him, and all that the heart can desire in 
him. If he were God alone, he would not be the ideal of man’s heart; if 
he were man alone, he would not be the end of man’s thought. But as God- 
man, the complete ideal, he is God in man and man in God ; so that to him 
who accepts the dogma of the Incarnation, there can be no real antagonism 
between reason and sentiment, philosophy and religion. 

Assuming the soundness of the Hegelian trichotomy, no argument could 
be more conclusive ; but it may still remain a question whether the assumed 
law of antinomy may not, as#M’Cosh has said, arise from an erroneous 
expression or exposition of our intuitive convictions. 

“A little patient investigation of our actual intuitions will show, perhaps, that all these 
contradictions of which the Kantians and Hegelians make so much, are not in our constitu- 
tions, but in the ingenious structures fashioned by metaphysicians to support their theories.” 

Still it will remain true, that in the depths of the human heart, especially 
when conscious of its spiritual lapse, there is @ Christ sentiment, a longing 
for _Immanuel—the desire of all nations—and that this sentiment may be 
logically employed as an argument in the defense, if not demonstration, of 
the great truth of Christianity—the incarnation of the Logos. 

We see no logical necessity or propriety, however, in rejecting from the 
argument in support of the truth of the great dogma of Christianity, the 
testimony of history. It would, of course, be begging the question to assume 
the facts of the Evangelical narrative, in an independent argument to prove 
the truth of the Incarnation. But that narrative has a relevancy quite inde- 
pendent of such an assumption. 


“There is,” says the author of “ Ecce Deus,” “a document written by many scribes, 
which professes to be an authentic history of a man who openly claimed to have been be- 
gotten by the Holy Ghost. Can we test the validity of such a claim ?” 

Without inquiring whether there are any other ways, there is certainly 
this simple and effectual plan: Is the man found to be in perfect accord 
with the mystery of his origin? The life of Jesus is a demonstration of his 
Christ-hood—his acts and doctrines, as represented in history, prove, dy 
their consistency, the alleged birth, and that he was, in fact, Jmmanuel / 

However logical our author may be in the development of his argument 
for the Incarnation from the spiritual nature and wants of man, we can not 
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follow him approvingly in his deductions from his final conclusion. Here, 
in the last pages, is, in our judgment, the unsatisfactory and dangerous part 
of his book. 

The hypothesis of Hegel can not be applied to the conciliation of all 
human contradictory judgments. Error is more than the emphasis of partial 
truth—and an ideal catholicism of truth, by means of ‘a universal synthesis 
of jarring creeds, is an ecclesiastical or philosophical Utopia. In the con- 
cluding chapters of his book, we think he has pushed Hegel and truth to 
extremes. i 

The book has much in it that is good ; some things that are of dangerous 
tendency, and some that are unintelligible. It will do good to some classes 
of minds, bewilder others, and shake the faith of some whom it were better 
to confirm. We are not opposed to testing Christianity by the truth of 
philosophy, or the facts of science. It is itself the profoundest philosophy, 
and all its traditions and statements are in harmony with trye science. But 
this is an age when the pride of philosophy rather than philosophy has ar- 
rayed itself against the Bible as an authoritative book ; and we should closely 
watch and withstand its assaults. But in our judgment, ignorance of science 
and a contempt for philosophy among the zealous but unlearned defenders 
of Christianity, is doing more injury to the truth as it is in Jesus, than all 
the speculations of Germany and all the theories of scientists combined. 





o 
3.—Other Worlds than Ours: The Plurality of Worlds, Studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Researches. By RICHARD PROCTOR, B. A., F. R. A. S. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 12mo. 334 pp. 

THE subject of astronomy has recently assumed a new importance. 
Science has accomplished wonders in its investigations in this department 
within the last few years. Old theories, which were only the creatures of 
excited imaginations, have been shown to be groundless, while new revela- 
tions have been made which are as certainly true as they are startling. Nor 
is this all. New means of investigation have been invented which have 
already produced wonderful results, and promise to work still greater in 
years which are to come. But that which has excited most attention in re- 
cent discussions is the strong probability of animal life in other worlds than 
ours. This subject received its greatest modern impulse from the able dis- 
cussion between Whewell and Brewster, and has since entered into every 
inquiry concerning the condition of other worlds. 

The spectroscope, though remarkably simple in itself, has been of 
incalculable service to the modern astronomer. It has in fact almost rev- 
olutionized the science of astronomy, and is rapidly filling up the chasm 
between the known and unknown. 
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Mr. Proctor’s book will be received with enthusiasm by all lovers of 
fresh, vigorous, and able investigation. The style is remarkable for perspi- 
cuity, and is sufficiently imaginative to invest the subjects with which he 
deals with the liveliest charms. Few works have ever been written on the 
same subject that are of more interest to the general reader, while its care- 
ful scientific statements, original methods of investigation, and bold conclu- 
sions will commend it to the most thorough scholars of the age. 

Mr. Proctor not only believes in the plurality of worlds, but he believes 
that there are other worlds that far exceed ours in many important things. 
His general statement of this belief is so well put that we quote his own 
language. He says: 

“We see proofs on all sides that, besides the world on which we live, other worlds exist 
as well cared for and as nobly planned. Nay, we see globes by the side of which our earth 
would seem but as a tiny speck ; we trace these globes as they sweep with stately motion on 
their appointed courses ; we watch the return of day on the broad expanse of their surface ; 
and we see systems of satellites which are suspended as lights for their nocturnal skies. We 
further find that our sun is matched by a thousand thousand suns amid the immeasurable 
depths of space; and the mind’s eye pictures other worlds like those which course around 
the sun, traveling in stately orbits around his fellow-luminaries.” 

Two things at least will impress themselves upon the earnest reader of 
Mr. Proctor’s book. First, the author has superior qualifications for the 

“work which he has undertaken ; second, the work itself is most important, 
since a proper understanding of astronomy has an important bearing upon 
the subject of revelation. The book is finely illustrated, and will be wel- 

Praia . ; Y 
comed as a valuable contribution to astronomical science. 





4.—The Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, from 
Verbatim Reports. By T. J. ELLINGWooD. Plymouth Pulpit, Third Series. 
September, 1869, to March, 1870. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

THERE is a width and range in the topics Mr. Beecher has selected, and 
original methods of treatment, most remarkable. The reader of his sermons 
is astonished at his inexhaustible resources, and the amount of vitality and 
freshness that pervade them. He seems to be one with nature and art in all 
their varied moods and conditions. He is in sympathy with all that meets 
his eye or ear ; and one of the most receptive creatures that walks the earth. 
He is indebted to the news-boy and shoe-black, as well as to Milton and 
Shakspeare. He is equally at home in the workshop and in the garden; 
in the ragged school as in the parlor; in the lanes and alleys as in the pul- 
pit. It is a glorious thing to see a man possessed of such conscious power, 
giving him the most perfect ease in the pulpit, and yet,.with such misgiving 
of his own ability as to awaken sympathy and reverence in the minds of all 
who hear him. Henry Ward Beecher never cuts himself off from his hearers. 
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He is one with them, and they feel it in the responses they give to his noble 
utterances. He has no reserved bits of eloquence or stale pathos prepared 
for the occasion. He has no exhortations to a new life, studied out in the 
recesses of his sanctum, and rimed with the port of age, to read to his 
hearers. He has no eloquence made to order, but his oratory is as natural 
as leafage in Spring and golden harvest in early Autumn. He is not a 
rhetorician or declaimer, he is simply a talker—a speaker. In the midst 
of the plainest statements of truth, he will give his hearers a sentence so 
full of poetry, or philosophy, or heart-experience, that they wonder why 
some one else had never said that before. He does what the fewest men 
have ever done, makes you acquainted with familiar things. Like Nilsson in 
singing “The Old Folks at Home,” you feel that the almost forgotten song 
was never fully understood, or its deep pathos known, until she sung it. 
There is a life, vigor, and opportunity in his utterances that are most re- 
freshing. We do not regard him as a theologian. He gives his hearers 
no exegesis—nor excursus. He is careless about his statements—if he makes 
any—on the dogmatic teaching of the schools. You do not know whether 
he is in sympathy with Princeton, or Andover, or Harvard. As to system- 
atic divinity there is no more of it than there is order and arrangement in the 
great forests on the sides of the Amazon, but there is God in it, and many 
of his grandest truths. He is never so much at home as when with the man 
Christ Jesus, and in full sympathy with the human side of his religion. He 
says but little on those subjects to,which others attach much importance. 
Religion with him is a life, not a doctrine, or system of doctrines. Will his 
sermons live? Will they be read in the Church of the future? We think 
they will. He will have a larger audience than he has now. In some 
measure he is beyond his age, and especially in the common and every-day 
duties of the Christian life, and these are matters that never can grow old. 
We commend his sermons to all the readers of the QUARTERLY. 





5.—Roman Imperialism, and other Lectures and Essays. By J. R. SEELEY, 
M. A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 16mo. 335 pp. 

It is only necessary to announce that this volume is by the author of 
“Ecce Homo” in order to direct public attention to it.. It possesses the 
same characteristics of style as that remarkable book, though it has not the 
same cumulative interest. The lectures on Roman Imperialism are among 
the most vivid pictures of the causes which led to the fall of that wonderful 
power we have ever seen. Other subjects are treated with the same ability. 
The essay on “Liberal Education in Universities,” is likely to excite con- 
siderable criticism in this country, as it did in Europe, when first published. 
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But as it makes an earnest plea, and supports that plea with facts which can 
not be easily gainsayed, its conclusions should be calmly weighed by the 
American people before they are pronounced erroneous. Hartford and 
Yale are tolerably fair representatives of two distinct ideas of education in 
this country, and it remains yet to be seen which one of these will prevail. 
Of one thing, however, we are thoroughly convinced, namely : the old dogmas 
in our educational systems are becoming as valueless as those in our religious 
systems. It may be that “old things will not entirely pass away” and “all 
things become new” in our day, but surely the signs of the times indicate a 
strong current in that direction. 





6.—Chips from a German Workshop. By MAx MULLER, M. A., Foreign Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Vol. III, Essays on Literature, Biography, 
and Antiquities. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1871. Crown 8vo. 
Pp: 492. 

No man of the present century has done more for the department of 
literature in which he works than Max Miiller. Although the German lan- 
guage is his vernacular, he has succeeded in writing good English, a feat 
which few German scholars ever accomplish. His complete mastery of both 
these languages has given him great advantage in the studies which he has 
pursued, and we are now reaping the rich fruits of his arduous labors. 

The present volume, though of a somewhat miscellaneous character, and 
without the same permanent value as those which have preceded it, is never- 
theless quite interesting, and will be read with great pleasure by the author’s 
many admirers. 

The chapter on “German Literature” has a peculiar value to English 
readers, while the one on “ Bunsen” is a just tribute to a great scholar from 
one who is in no point his inferior. 





7.—The Earthly Paradise—December, Fanuary, February. By WILLIAM Mor- 
RIS. Boston: Roberts & Brother. 16mo. pp. 401. 1871. 


Tue Earthly Paradise has come to an end with the Winter months, 
December, January, and February. Mr. Morris has proved himself to be 
a good story-teller. He is not, however, one of the sensational cast. He 
is not ‘fond of “the moving incident,” but passes right on through the 
primary and simple but changing elements of the revolving year. His 
stories are linked with the months, beginning with March and closing 
with February. But considering the length of his poem, running as it 
does through the third volume, one might suppose that his year was a pro- 
phetic one—a day for a year. Certainly no such work for prolixity has 
ever appeared from the English press. But the staple, upon the whole, 
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is good, and you listen to his stories with interest to the end. If when a 
score more years shall have added strength to his poetical vision, and 
condensation to his thoughts, he shall read his “Earthly Paradise,” he will 
see wherein he has erred, and will regret that he had not reserved his year 
for a season in his life better adapted for his great effort. That he has 
invention, skill, and tact, every page fully evinces, but that he has the fire 
of true genius we will: not at present say. But that he brings before the 
reader exquisite touches of nature, images and figures of statuesque beauty 
and finish, no one can deny. We commend to the reader the wintery 
months and the stories they contain. 





8.—The History of Rome. By THEODORE MOMMSEN. Translated with the au- 
thor’s sanction, and additions by the Rev. WILLIAM P. Dickson, D. D., 
kegius Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Glasgow, late 
Classical Examiner in the University of St. Andrews. With a Preface 
éy Dr, LEONHARD SCHMITZ. New Edition in four volumes. Vol. IV, with 
a complete Index of the work. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 768. 

WitH this volume we reach the end of Dr. Mommsen’s great work. The 
volume embraces the period from the death of Sulla to the battle of Thapsus, 
and gives us a very lucid history of the establishment of the military mon- 
archy. It maintains the characteristics of the preceding volumes, and as it 
treats of a most interesting portion of Roman history, it will soon find its 
place beside its predecessors in all libraries where they are found. 

We would be glad to speak at length of Dr. Mommsen’s work, but for 
the present can only say, it is by far the best history of Rome that has 
ever been published, and should be carefully studied by every man who 
wishes to be well informed in reference to one of the greatest nations that 
has ever acted a part in the history of the world. 


9.—The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. ERNstT Curtius. Translated by 
ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, M. A., Fellow of St. Peters College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of History in Owens Collage, Manchester. Vol.1. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. Crown 8vo. pp. 509. 


We do not know how we can better characterize this work thart to say 
it is a fit companion for Dr. Mommsen’s History of Rome. The first vol- 
ume brings down the history as far as the Persian wars. Every chapter 
seems to be a perfect study. Old ‘heories that have long held undisputed 
sway, are set aside by facts which will scarcely be controverted, while much 
that is new and interesting has been introduced. Dr. Curtius’s profound 
knowledge of history in general, his thorough acquaintance with the original 
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sources of information for a work of the kind he has written, combined with 
his eminent abilities as a writer, at once assure to us thoroughness and cul- 
ture in all he attempts to do. He has eminently a judicial mind, and has 
performed his task in a manner that will win for him golden opinions from 
all competent judges. 





10.—Syuchronology, or the Principal Events of Sacred and Profane History, from 
the Creation of Man to the Present Time. By STEPHEN HAWES. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Tuts work contains a map, presenting at one view the rise, revolutions, 
and fall of the principal states and kingdoms of the world. It is designed 
as a convenient reference for students and literary men to acquire a general 
outline of the history of the world from the creation of man down to the 
present time. It doubtless has cost an immense amount of time and labor 
to fill so large a volume as the one before us with so great an amount of 
facts, historical, mythological, and traditionary. It professes to be strictly 
accurate, as far as it was possible for the author to make it. He has ap- 
pealed to all the well-known sources of information deemed reliable for the 
selection of his facts and data. It seems to us to be a VADE-MECUM, and 
should find place on the table of every student and reader. 





11.—Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
Jor 1871. Edited by JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S. B., Assistant Professor of 
Physics in Harvard College; aided by W. R. NICHOLS, Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry in Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and C. R. Cross, 
Graduate of the Institute. Boston: Gould & Lincoln; New York: Shel- 
don & Co.; London: Scribner & Co. 1871. 12mo. pp. 349. 

Tuis “Annual” is always looked for with interest. It gives the best 
digest of scientific discovery known to us. While the present volume does 
not contain so many startling discoveries as others that have preceded it, 
there is, nevertheless, much that will contribute to the progress of science, 
and especially to the application of safer processes in the mechanic arts. 





12.—Brevia: Short Essays and Aphorisms. By the author of “FRIENDS IN 
CounciL.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 16mo. pp. 208. 

Every page of this book is worth reading, and as the whole is cut up 
into such short parcels, it is a book of which one need not read more than 
one page ata time. Ini fact, we do not know but that one page is quite suf 
ficient for a lesson, as we will generally find enough suggested in this for 
several hours’ reflection. : 
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13.—Opinions Concerning the Bible Law of Marriage. By ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1871. 16mo. pp. 339. 

Tuis volume principally discusses the Mormon doctrine of marriage in 
the light of the Bible teaching. It, however, discusses the whole question of 
polygamy, and shows its bearing upon society. The style is sprightly, clear, 
and remarkably pointed. Some of the arguments are put in a strong light. 
though the discussion, as a whole, is scarcely equal to the demands of so 
grave a subject. 


7 





14.—Constitutional Monarchy in France. By ERNEST RENAN, Member of the 
Institute. Translated from the second French edition. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1871. 16mo. pp. 121. 

THIS essay originally appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes. On 
its appearance it excited very general attention. We are gratified to have 
it in its present form, especially at a time when the problem of government 
in France is involved in so much perplexity. The style has all the finish 
and force for which Rénan is distinguished. 





/ 


15.—“ Being Many, are One Body.” Our Seven Churches. By Tuomas K. 
BEECHER, Elmira. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1870. pp. 167. 

Tuis little volume is decidedly a curiosity. Its author is evidently a 
man of genius, else he never would have undertaken the task he has. His 
purpose seems to be to set forth the points of agreement among the seven 
religious denominations of the United States, with a view to convincing peo- 
ple that they are all branches of the Church of Christ. The book contains 
much that is good, more that is inconsistent, and most that is impossible to 
be realized. 





16.—What to Read, and How to Read; being Classified Lists of Choice Reading, 
with Appropriate Hints and Remarks adapted to the General Reader, to 
Subscribers to Libraries, and to Persons Qencing to form Collections of 
Books. Brought down to September, 1870. By CHARLES H. Moore, M. D., 
Sormerly Professor in Oakland College, Mississippi, and in Baltimore City 
College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 16mo. pp. 152. 

WE think that students will find this manual of great service to them in 
making up their libraries. It also contains some excellent hints on reading, 
though both the selection of books and the manner of reading them need 
not always be strictly adhered to. The work is intended to be suggestive, 
rather than a complete manual from which there is no appeal. 
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17.—The Recovery of Ferusalem. A Narrative of Exploration and Discovery in 
the City and the Holy Land. By Cart. Witson, R. E., Capt. WARREN, 
R. E,, etc, etc. Wazth an Introduction by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
D. D., Dean of Westminster. Edited by WALTER Morrison, M. P., Hon- 
orary Treasurer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 435. 

Tuts volume is the first-fruits of the Palestine Exploration Expedition, 
and is worth all the money expended on that expedition, though its mission 
should now terminate. 

Of course every thing concerning Jerusalem is interesting, and especially 
whatever will throw light upon any thing in the Bible. Many questions that 
have long been in doubt have already been practically settled through the 
labors of Captains Wilson and Warren, and the detailed account of their 
discoveries is of most absorbing interest, and ought to lead to the greatest 
activity in sustaining an expedition which still promises so much for the 
cause of truth. 

We would be glad to give a synopsis of this volume, but, as the illustra- 
tions are essential to any clear understanding of the matters treated of, we 
can only heartily commend the book to all who desire fresh and accurate 
information concerning the Holy Land. 





18.—The Revelation of Fohn; with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. HENRY COWLEs, D. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. I2mo. pp. 254. 

Dr. Cow.es’ Commentaries are distinguished for freshness, independ- 
ence, and practical utility. He is not a profound thinker, and yet, he shows 
that he has ability to get out of the old beaten paths. He avails himself 
enough of the modern criticism to bring his works up to something like the 
demands of the age. But the chief value of his works lies in their utility. 
While he occasionally devotes considerable space to a fanciful theory, he is 
generally practical to a very high degree. 

The Revelation of John is confessedly a difficult portion of the Bible to 
interpret. We are by no $ prepared to adopt all of the Doctor’s con- 
clusions. We are, however, prepared to say, that much he has written is of 
very great value. The introduction to the volume is very full and able. It 
will, perhaps, be worth more to many minds than the notes which follow. 
In these stirring times prophecy ought to receive more attention from able 
minds than it does. It seems for the most part to have been turned over to 
the indiscriminate handling of unlettered enthusiasts whose periodical fits 
of interpretation have served only to make a grave and important subject 
ludicrous in the extreme. 
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19.—/llustrated Library of Wonders. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871, 

Since our last notice we have received several volumes of this interesting 
and valuable series. “The Bottom of the Ocean ;” “Wonders of Bodily 
Strength and Skill ;” “Wonderful Balloon Ascents ;” “Wonders of Engrav- 
ing,” are in no respect inferior to the volumes that have preceded them. 
For real value to the mass of readers no such series of books has before 
been published in this country. We heartily wish that every volume could 
be placed in all the Sunday-School Libraries in the land. 





20.—Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D. D., Bald- 
win Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. Eighth 
edition. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 

Tus new and cheap edition of Dr. Shedd’s valuable work will be wel- 
comed by the class of readers for whom it is intended. As a treatise on 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, it takes very high rank, and as the price 
is now considerably reduced, it is brought within the reach of all who have 
use for such a book. 





21.—Sanctum Sanctorum; or, Proof Sheets from an Editor's Table. By THEO- 
DORE TILTON, Editor of the Independent. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


1870. I2mo. pp. 325. ' 

Tuis is a collection of Essays which have from time to time appeared in 

the New York Independent. They are all sprightly, some of them really 
quite vigorous, but only one or two will likely have any permanent value. 


22.—Life and Nature under the Tropics; or, Sketches of Travel among the Andes 
and on the Orinoko, Rio Negro, and Amazons. By H. M.& P. V.N. 
Myers. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 330. 


Tuis book is the history of a scientific expedition sent from Williams 
College to the tropical regions of South America in the Summer of 1867. 

The main portion of the volume is devoted to the Orinoko, Rio Negro, 
and the Andes. The descriptions are lively, and the amount of information 
conveyed is very considerable. To the generg] reader it will be quite en- 
tertaining, while to the students of natural ry it will furnish some im- 
portant facts. 





23.—Westward by Rail; The New Route to the East. By W.F¥. Rar. New , 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 391. 

Tuis volume is well worth reading by those who wish to see what a 
clever Englishman thinks of our country, and especially that portion of it 
* recently penetrated by the Pacific Railroad. The style is vigorous, but the 
chief value of the book consists in its being the work of an English traveler. 
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24.—Geschichte der Fuden von den altesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart. (XTter 
Band: Geschichte der Fuden vom Beginn der Mendelssohnischen Zeit, 1750, © 
bis in die neueste Zeit, 1848.) Aus den Quellen bearbeitet von PROF. DR. 
H. Gr&tTz. (History of the Jews from the Earliest Times down to the 
Present. Vol. XI: History of the Jews from the beginning of the Mendels- 
sohnian Era, 1750, down to the Most Recent Times, 1848. Elaborated from 
the Sources, By Pror. Dr. H. GR&Tz.) Leipzig. 1870. Cincinnati: 
Bloch & Co. 8vo. pp. 637. — 

THE present installment brings the voluminous work of Dr. Greetz to an 
end. It is still acephalous ; but what it lacks in head it makes up at the 
opposite extremity, its tail being very long and furnished with a very sharp 
sting. On the whole, we are not sorry to part company with Dr. Greetz. 
The last volume makes separation easy ; in it he seems almost to have taken 
especial pains to develop his worst characteristics as an author. We have 
looked forward to'the appearance of this volume with considerable interest, 
knowing that the period here treated would put the author to his mettle, and 
show, as in a mirror, his true quality as an historian and critic. The result, 
as it lies before us, forces us to the conclusion that in the true sense of the 
word he is neither. He is a blind and ill-tempered partisan. That his 
special sympathies and antipathies vitiate his judgment, wherever they come 
into play, has been apparent all through the work. He is simply incapable 
of thoroughly objective statement. Hitherto, it has been comparatively 
easy to’ overlook this, because by making the necessary allowances for the 
author’s idiosyncrasies, one could still profit by the work. But we venture 
to say that no unprejudiced person who is at all acquainted with the subject- 
matter of this concluding volume, will be able to read it to the end without 
a feeling of intense disgust. It would have been far better for Dr. Greetz 
to have concluded his history with the tenth volume, and to have spent the 
time which he has devoted to the eleventh, in making his proposed visit to 
the Holy Land. 

The two remarkable ph@femena with which this volume is mainly occu- 
pied would be of great interest to the general Christian world, if it could 
get a fair view of them. In the latter half of the last century an intellectual 
movement took its rise within the pale of Judaism which was destined to 
work a complete revolution in the whole social, political, and religious status 
of the Jewish people. The frightful persecutions which they had suffered 
through the centuries at the hands of the professedly Christian world, had 
naturally resulted in the perpetuation and intensification of the very thing ~ 
they were intended to crush and annihilate. The instinct of self-defense, 
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of self-preservation, in the face of constant imminent peril, had steeled every 
nerve and muscle of the Jewish body, and covered it with an impenetrable 
coat of mail; every avenue of ingress to the Jewish heart was protected by 
an adamantine wall ; the heart still beat and burned within its closed and 
narrow chamber, but it was with slow pulsation, with smoldering, self-consum- 
ing fire. And as there was no inlet, so there was no outlet. The tide of 
Jewish life was thrown back upon itself; its sympathies were all insulated ; 
there was neither giving nor receiving, as between Jews and non-Jews, and 
consequently none,of the “ blessing” which comes from interchange of hu- 
man kindness. The consequence was, that, while the large and flowing life 
of Christian communities experienced comparatively little detriment from 
this state of things, the cramped condition into which the Jews were thrown 
from without, and the reaction against this from within, were followed by 
the most disastrous results. A deterioration of spiritual and intellectual 
life set in that produced a state of semi-barbarism. ‘Their whole intel- 
lectual activity consisted in turning the treadmill of the Talmud. Centu- 
ries of rapidly accumulating culture rolled over them without producing 
the slightest perceptible effect. They were fast-rooted in a past, the soil 
of which had once been marvelously productive, but which, for want of 
cultivation, of fresh deposits from without, had become utterly barren. 
Their language degenerated into a miserable jargon, the infallible index of 
intellectual debasement and disorganization. And as it was with the intel- 
lectual, so it was with the religious‘life of the Jews. It was altogether help- 
less under the incrustations of rabbinical ceremonialism. It was fed upon 
impotent reminiscences and unsubstantial hopes. It was as unsusceptible 
to all surrounding influences, and had as little relation to existing circum- 
stances, as if it had been dead for millenniums. 

This, in brief, was the intellectual and religious condition of the Jews 
at the time when Moses Mendelssohn began his career ; when near the end 
of it, he said in a letter written to a friend (1779): “ My people are so far 
removed from all culture that one almost despairs of the possibility of im- 
provement in them.” Yet it is to this man that historians point as the 
inaugurator of a new era in the history of the Jewish people. With him 
begins a period of intellectual activity which wai as remarkable in its origin 
as it has been fruitful in results. Jewish life again became fluent. A flood 
of light was let in upon these “spirits in prison,” and they saw that the 
fetters which had bound them for a thousand years were weak as gossamer 
threads ; they burst them, and emerged once more into the open day of 
history. They made the culture of the age their own, as if by magic, and 
quickly put themselves among its foremost representatives. This was the 
first of those phenomena to which we referred. But the question naturally 


arises, Whence came this sudden apparition? Was it influx of light from 
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without, or efflux from within? This is a crucial question for the historian ; 
on the answer he gives will depend whether he is to be classed with those 
who have some conception of the laws of historical development, or with 
those who are merely blind leaders of the blind. Dr. Gratz, we are more 
and more convinced, belongs to the latter class. For him, “the rejuvena- 
tion of Judaism,” as he calls it, is due to inner-Jewish influences ; whereas, 
it is a fact patent to every man who looks at this phenomenon with unpreju- 
diced eye, that the impulse came from without, from Christendom, if not 
from Christianity. If Mendelssohn had remained ignorant of the German 
language and of the philosophical speculations of his time, he might have 
attained a certain celebrity among his companions in the faith for tortuous 
rabbinical learning, but he would never have become the father of what is 
known as modern Judaism. All that gave him a name in Christendom was 
the result of non-Jewish culture. Greetz utterly fails to see that the new 
movement was almost wholly the result of external influences, and on the 
other hand, he grossly exaggerates the reaction of this movement on the 
literature of Christendom. His judgment in this respect concerning Men- 
delssohn, Heine, and Borne, is simply absurd. 

But out of this new intellectual activity came a great change not only in 
the social and political status of the Jews, but also in their religious life. 
This also became fluent. There were every-where efforts at reform. The 
cultus, which had been hard, cold, and repulsive, a mass of barbarous cere- 
monies, in the perfunctory discharge of which there was neither joy nor devo- 
tion, was made inviting and inspiring. An attempt was at once made to set 
aside, as obsolete, some of the more objectionable prescriptions of the cere- 
monial law. The sermon was introduced into the divine service, and be- 
came at once the means of general elevation. This is the second of the 
two great phenomena of which Dr. Greetz treats in the volume before us; 
and here again we are compelled to regard him as a blind leader of the 
blind. Let no one hope, under Greetz’s guidance, to form any just estimate 
either of the new religious movement among his brethren, or of the leaders 
thereof. His prejudices so thoroughly becloud his judgment as to make 
him incapable of doing justice. His deadly hatred of the whole movement 
is every-where apparent. His heart is full of bitterness and his words are 
saturated with gall. 

Dr. Greetz’s contempt for the reformers who have not hesitated to take a 
hint now and then from the Christian Church, knows no bounds. But we 
fear that he is not altogether blameless in the same direction. Perhaps the 
most characteristic, and at the same time the severest thing that can be said’ 
of him is, that he possesses all the attributes of a Christian controversialist 
of the old school. There was an opportunity for him to teach Christian 
theologians of this school a grand lesson, by showing them how one cam 
Vox. ILI.—18 
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thoroughly disagree with certain opinions without misrepresenting them, or 
vilifying those who hold them; he has preferred to borrow their poisoned 
arrows for the purpose of shooting them at the children of his own household. 





25.—Handbuch zur Vulgata. Eine systematische Darstellung thres lateinischen 
Sprachcharakters, von DR. FR. KAULEN. (A Manual to the Vulgate. A 
Systematic Exposition of the Character of its Latinity. By Dr. Fr. Kav- 
LEN.) Mainz. 1870. I2mo. pp. xii, 280. 
Commentatio de Latinitate Ecclesiastica studiose colenda. Scripsit CAROLUS 
ZELL. Friburgi Brisgovie: Sumtibus Herder. MDCCCLXx. 4to. pp. 23. 
Or late years there has been considerable activity among the scholars of 
the Catholic Church in the production of works on the history of the eccle- 
siastical language, and in furtherance of a more critical study thereof. To 
all who desire to become more thoroughly acquainted with the Latin of the 
Church, the programme of Prof. Zell will be of interest, and the hand-book 
of Dr. Kaulen an invaluable help. The latter book would have been more 
valuable to scholars if the author had not confined himself exclusively to the 
treatment of the official text of the Vulgate. 





26.—Geschichte des Karaerthums von 1575 bis 1865 der gewohnlichen Zeitrechnung. 
Eine kurze Darstelling seiner Entwickelung, Lehre und Literatur, mit den 
dazu gehirigen Quellennachweisen, von PROF. DR. JuLIus Furst. (His- 
tory of Karaism from 1575 to 1865 of the Common Era. A Brief Exposi- 
tion of its Development, Doctrine, and Literature, with References to the 
Sources. By Pror. Dr. JuLius FURST.) Leipzig. 1869. 8vo. pp. 179. 
Notes, pp. 38. Cincinnati: Bloch & Co. 
History of the Karaite Jews. By WILLIAM HARRIS RULE, D. D. London: 
Longmans. 1870. 8vo. pp. xii, 232. 

TuRNING from the reformers of Judaism in modern times, it is interest- 
ing to know that there has existed from a very early period a party or sect 
among the Jews, the adherents of which have also claimed to be reformers. 
Prof. Fiirst has furnished in the work, the title of the third and last volume 
of which appears above, the first thorough and exhaustive account of this 
remarkable body of religionists that has been given. As a history, it is far 
from satisfactory. It unlocks the sources and furnishes the material for a 
strictly historical treatment of the subject, and as a contribution to this end 
we welcome it most heartily. In a bibliographical point of view the work 
is invaluable. 

Dr. Rule, taking advantage of the labors of Prof. Fiirst, has attempted 
to give aconcise history. We are sorry to be obliged to pronounce the 
attempt a failure. He puts within the reach of the merely English reader, 
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in a popular form, considerable information not otherwise accessible; but 
he gives nothing that will be of permanent value to scholars. On all points 
of interest to the critical student, he is, to say the least, untrustworthy. 
Where he attempts to controvert the views of Fiirst, his arguments are weak 
in the extreme, and could never have been advanced by any man of his- 
torical insight. 

The Karaite Jews have hitherto received comparatively little notice in 
English literature, and it is not unnatural that a writer like Dr. Rule should 
exaggerate their importance. They have been fancifully called the “ Jewish 
Protestants,” from the mere fact that they reject the Talmud, with all the 
later rabbinical refinements upon the original written law, and cling solely 
to the written word. We should be glad to discuss some of the leading 
points at issue between the various writers on Karaism, but want of space 
compels us to refrain. 





27.—Kraft und Stoff. LEmpirisch-naturphilosophische Studien in allgemein- 
verstandlicher Darstellung, von DR. LUDWIG BUCHNER. £ifte Original- 
Auflage. Mit Bildniss und Biographie des Verfassers. (Force and Matter. 
Studies in the Empirical Philosophy of Nature, in Popular Form. By Dr. 
Louis BUCHNER. Eleventh Original Edition. With Portrait and Biography 
of the Author.) Leipzig. 1870. Cincinnati: Eggers & Wilde. 12mo. pp. 
XV, 279. : ; 

Die Sinnliche und die geistige Lebensansicht, oder Materialismus und Dualis- 
mus, beleuchtet vom Standpunkte der heutigen Wissenschaft. Ein Buch 
Siir denkende Leser, von FRIEDRICH MuNCH. (The Sensual and the Spirit- 
ual View of Life, or Materialism and Dualism, examined on the Basis of 
Modern Science. A Book for Thoughtful Readers. By FREDERICK 
MUncu.) Philadelphia. 1871. Cincinnati: Eggers & Wilde. 8vo. pp. 76. 


WHEN a book like Dr. Biichner’s “ Force and Matter ” goes through eleven 
editions in fifteen years, and gets translated into all the principal modern 
languages, this fact, in the absence of all others, would be sufficient proof 
that “all the fools are not dead yet.” It certainly was not without signifi- 
cance when, in 1865, Prof. Langenbeck published his pungent little drochure 
(addressed “to the author, publisher, and friends of the eighth edition” of 
this book, and commended to the common sense of certain Germans, Dutch- 
men, Russians, Americans, Danes, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, and 
Poles), demanding an answer to the question as to “whether Dr. Louis 
Biichner’s Force and Matter should appear in a Minth Edition.” The 
question was pertinent and impertinent at the same time; pertinent as an 
appeal to the common sense of persons of even ordinary education, imperti 
nent as addressed to Dr. Biichner and his admirers, who, on the question 
discussed in his book, seem to be incapable of the exercise of common sense. 





———SS 
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This eleventh edition, which is before us, is especially labeled, “ For 
America.” We suppose it will soon be exhausted, for this country is full of 
Germans whose intellectual status is measured by their capacity to swallow 
whole just such crude, would-be scientific, materialistic trash as is here 
presented. 

Herr Miinch’s little book is a well-meant protest against the rampant 
and senseless dogmatism of the modern school of German materialists ; but 
it is not written with much clearness or force. 


7 





28.—Aus der Fordanwiege nach Golgatha. Darstellung der Geschichte Fesu auf 
Grund freter geschichtlicher Untersuchungen tiber das Evangelium und die 
Evangelien, von L. NOACK. (From the Cradle on the Jordan to Golgotha. 
Delineation of the History of Jesus on the Basis of free Historical Investi- 
gations concerning the Gospel and the Gospels. By L. Noack.) Mannheim. 
1870. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xix, 251, vii, 187. 

Tuis is a book worthy to be classed with Biichner’s Kraft und Stoff- 
It is characterized by the same assurance, the same ignorance, the same 
levity, the same want of common sense. Herr Noack has written numerous 
works on various subjects, theological and philosophical, not one of which, 
we believe, has contributed in the slightest degree to the sum of the world’s 
knowledge. He is probably not qualified, in the judgment of any compe- 
tent person, to give an opinion on any of the numberless topics on which 
he loves to “darken counsel ;” and yet, like his equally illustrious confrére 
on the field of pseudo-science, he is irrepressible. In this last effort he 
figures as the extinguisher of the results of previous criticism, orthodox and 
heterodox, on the Gospel history. He appears upon the scene singularly 
armed ; with one dexterous movement he plants his “vessel of dishonor,” 
inverted, over the blaze fed by contemporaneous discussion, and it is 
quenched amid fumes that keep the astonished spectators at a respectful 
distance.. 

After this terrible cataclysm, what remains? Nothing less than the Gos- 
pel according to Ludwig Noack! First, we have a reconstruction of the 
Gospels, which gives us the original document (written before the year 64) 
on which our present fourth Gospel is based, and the Pauline gospel con- 
tained in the text of Marcion. Then follows the reconstruction of history 
on this basis, which shows us, among other things, that Jesus was an ille- 
gitimate child, and that he was crucified not in Jerusalem but in Galilee. 
What the precise character of Noack’s gospel is, will be best seen from a 
single paragraph, which we give verbatim: 


“ While the thirsty Master was sitting by Jacob’s well (near Sychar) those five burning 
hearts of a lower order (the disciples whom he had sent into the city) had slaked their thirst 
. in another way, with a woman who kept her pitcher ready for every comer. Jesus could 
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follow the disciples with his eyes as they went up the hill ; but even if he had not been a 
near witness of their indecent adventure on the way, there was no need of special acuteness 
to find out, on the approach of the sinner, of what spirit she was. This time, however, 
the over-generous woman had come to the wrong man; he who stood before her was 
‘not her husband !’” 

Luther, on one occasion, speaking of the interpretation of Scripture by 
the Fathers of the Church, quotes Andreas Proles, an Augustinian monk, 
as saying: “When the Word of God comes to the Fathers it seems to me 
like straining milk through a coal-sack.” ‘This applies equally well to such 
critics as the author of the above. But we will leave him. Cvoaca plus 
commota plus fetida est. ~ 





29.—Pascal. Sein Leben und seine Kampfe. Von DR. JOHANN GEORG DREy- 
porFF, Pastor der reformirten Kirche zu Leipzig. (Pascal. His Life and 
his Struggles. By Dr. JOHN GEORGE DREyYDORFF, Pastor of the Reformed 
Church in Leipzig.) Leipzig. 1870. 8vo. pp. x, 462. 


Tuis is a book which we can heartily recommend to all who desire an 
insight into Pascal’s life and work. It contains a thorough revision of the 
whole subject based upon the author’s own study of the sources. Dr. Drey- 
dorff begins de novo, and proceeds without much respect to the traditional 
opinion concerning his theme. The work is divided into three books, treat- 
ing separately the Life, the Polemical Writings, and the Defeat of his hero. 
No student of Jansenism and of the Port Royalists can afford to leave the 
work unread. It is not inopportune that the great opponent of the Jesuits 
should find such an able biographer and exponent at a time when this famous 
hierarchical body, through the Vatican Council, again makes claim to rule 
the world. 





30.—Leitfaden zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, von HEINRICH KuRz. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage.. (Guide to the History of German Literature. 
By HENRY Kurz. Third improved edition.) Leipzig. 1870. Crown 8vo. 
pp. xviii, 319. Cincinnati: Eggers & Wilde. 

Abriss der deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Von DR. E. P. EvANs, Professor der 
neueren Sprachen und Literatur an der Universitat von Michigan. (Sketch 
of the History of German Literature. By Dr. E. P. Evans, Professor of 
Modern Languages and Literature in the University of Michigan.) New 
York. 1869. 12mo. pp. viii, 235. 


A caPITAL illustration of how and by whom literary work ought to be 
done, and how and by whom not, is furnished in the volumes whose titles we 
set above. Heinrich Kurz is master of the subject he deals with, and also 
a master in the way of dealing with it ; Professor Evans is a bungler and a 
botcher in both respects. We suppose the latter of the two works was, in 
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its origin, simply a publisher’s speculation; but how a man occupying the 
position which Prof. Evans does, or did, could consent to become the instru- 
ment of such a speculation, by attempting to write a book on a subject which 
called for no new elucidation, and with which he has very slight acquaint- 
ance at first hand, and more than all, to write it in a language he does not 
understand, we are at a loss to know. As a piece of German composition 
it would have earned a boy entering on his teens a good flogging in any 
respectable school. 


*’ 





31.—Grammatisch-Kritisch-Lexikalisches Hilfsbuch fiir Lehrende und Lernende 
des Pentateuchs. Von HERMANN FREUND. JVebst einer Einleitung von dem 
beriihmten Gelehrten und Orientalisten S.L. RAPoport, Oberrabbiner zu 
Prag. (Grammatical, Critical, and Lexicographical Assistant, for Teachers 
and Learners of the Pentateuch. By HERMANN FREUND. With an Intro- 
duction by the famous Scholar‘and Orientalist, S. L. RAPoPoRT, Chief Rabbi 
in Prague.) Wien (Vienna). 1866. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi, 270. 
A New Practical Hebrew Grammar, with Hebrew-English and English-He- 
brew Exercises and a Hebrew Chrestomathy. By SOLOMON DEuTSCH, A. 
M., Ph. D. New York. 1868. Crown 8vo. pp. iv, 268. 

WE do not propose at present to review either of the above books. We 
have cited their titles for a different purpose, namely, as the text for a notice 
of a work which has not yet appeared, but of which we have seen some ad- 
vance sheets. The need of a practical introduction to the Hebrew language 
and literature, written in English, and of moderate compass, so as to be 
within the reach of students, has been long felt. There are numerous works 
of this character in the German language, but in the original they are inac- 
cessible to most of those who are preparing for the ministry, and then, too, 
no one of them is of such unquestionable excellence as to invite translation. 
It is, therefore, a source of great gratification that a scholar of such eminent 
ability as Dr. Deutsch has undertaken to supply the want. Whoever has 
used, or carefully examined, his Practical Hebrew Grammar, knows not only 
that it is not surpassed by any other elementary grammar now in use, but 
that it is far superior to all others. For simplicity of arrangement and clear, 
progressive method, it is incomparable. When, therefore, Dr. Deutsch an- 
nounces a “ Key to the Pentateuch” (to be used in connection with his 
grammar), and tells us that he intends thereby to help the learner as quickly 
as possible to a full understanding of the Torah, and thus to unlock for him 
the treasures of Hebrew literature, we know that this is no empty boast, 
but the word of a man who understands what he is about. 

Judging from the sheets before us, the “Key” will in effect take up the 
whole Pentateuch verse by verse, and go through each verse word by word, 
giving a literal translation of each word not only in its uninflected form, but 
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also in the form in which it is found in each particular passage. This lexi- 
cographical key is wisely put by itself, so that the learner will not in the 
first instance be confused, in the work of translation, by syntactical and ex- 
egetical exposition. This part is, however, furnished with references to a 
second, in the same volume, containing “Notes” elucidating every thing 
necessary to a thorough comprehension of the text. The whole arrange- 
ment is so admirable that it leaves nothing to be desired. The work has 
been prepared in the interest of no sect or confession, so that all merely 
theological exposition has been excluded. The first installment, consisting 
of the book of Genesis, will be out within a few weeks. We are glad of the 
opportunity to give it this word of welcome beforehand. 





32.—Unterhaltungen tiber einige Kapitel der Mécanique céleste und der Kosmogo- 
nie. Mit einer lithographischen Tafel. Von DR. W. BETTE. (Conversa- 
tions on some chapters of the Mécanique Céleste, and of Cosmogony. With 
a Lithographic Table. By Dr. W. BETTE.) Halle. 1870. 8vo. pp. 84. 
A TRENCHANT criticism of some of the assumed results of modern as- 
tronomy, more especially as regards their value as a basis for chronological 
calculation. It is a work that presupposes in the reader a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the higher mathematics, and will, therefore, as a whole, 
interest only such. As an illustration of what the author intends by it, we 
may mention his discussion of the discovery of the planet Neptune. Without 
wishing to detract from the merit of Leverrier, Dr. Bette shows that it was 
nothing but a remarkable accident that this planet was discovered at the 
point in the heavens designated by the great French astronomer, because 
every thing else which he advanced as the result of his calculations, as e. g. 
the time of revolution, distance from the sun, etc., proved on observation to 
be erroneous. 





MAGAZINES. 


1.—Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Eine Zeitschrift fiir das gesammte Ge- 
biet der Theologie. Fahrgang 1871, erstes Heft. (Theological Studies and 
Criticisms. A Journal for the whole field of Theology. Series for 1871, 
No. 1.) Gotha. 1871. 


Tus old yet thoroughly stanch theological craft comes to us richly laden 
at the beginning of the new year. The first article, by Dr. J. Kostlin, con- 
tains an important contribution to the literature concerning the great Ger- 
man reformer: “Historical investigations in regard to the life of Luther 
previous to the controversy concerning indulgences.” The paper has six 
divisions ; the first treats of the year of Luther’s birth ; the second, of his 
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forefathers ; the third, of the removal of Hans Luther (Martin’s father) from 
Mohra to Eisleben and Mansfeld ; the fourth, of the boy Luther in Magde- 
burg and Eisenach ; the fifth, of Luther as a student and of his entering the 
convent ; and the sixth, of his journey to Rome, and his promotion to the 
degree of doctor. : 

The second article is by Prof. Meutz, of Breslau, on “the Principles of 
Modern Thought in their Application to Christianity,” in reply to an anony- 
mous article published last year in the same journal under the caption: 
“Christianity and Modern Culture.” Both the original article and the reply 
are well worth reading as models of temperate statement and equally tem- 
perate refutation. 

Two other articles, of less importance, and a number of reviews, make 
up the contents. 





2.—Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. Herausgegeben von A. HILGEN- 
FELD. Vierzehnuter Fahrgang. Erstes Heft. (Journal of Scientific Theology. 
Edited by A. HILGENFELD. Fourteenth year. No.1.) Leipzig. 1871. 
THOSE who know Prof. Hilgenfeld and his co-laborers, and know that 
his journal was intended to succeed the celebrated Ziidbinger Fahrbiicher as 
the exponent of the theological opinions of the Tiibingen School, will, if they 
are scholars, also know pretty nearly what to expect when they glance over 
the table of contents prefixed to a new number of this serial. In the present 
number there are five principal articles. The first is by Prof. Dr. Bieder- 
mann, of Ziirich, and is entitled: “A Balance-sheet in regard to the Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Reason as to Religion.” It sets forth wherein the 
writer differs with Pfleiderer (the author of a recent work on the subject) as 
to the origin, nature, and function of religion. It is hard reading, but not 
obscure. To those familiar with Biedermann’s “ Dogmatik,’ and with 
Pfleiderer’s work, it will repay perusal. The editor furnishes two articles, 
one on “.the Jewish Sybils and Essenism,” and the other on “ Paul and the 
Corinthian troubles.” There is also a long article by Hermann Ronsch on 
the so-called “‘ Leptogenesis.” Prof. Lipsius also furnishes a paper on “the 
Acts of Alexander of Rome.” 





3.—English Magazines and Reviews. 

TueE Contemporary Review for March brings, among other valuable papers, 
an article by Prof. Frohschammer on “the Pope and the German Catholics 
in relation to ‘the Theory of the Soul,’” which will be welcomed by all who 
take an interest in Roman Catholic theology, and in the attitude which Pius 
1X has assumed toward every man who dares think for himself. The British 
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and Foreign Evangelical Review takes a new departure with the February 
number as the declared exponent of “ primitive Presbyterianism.” It brings 
several articles of more than ordinary power and value. ‘The editor, Rev. 
J. Oswald Dykes, opens with a paper on “Our Relations to Faith and Sci- 
ence ;” this is followed by others on “the Catholicity of the Church ;” the 
“ Conscience in Shakspeare ;” the “Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement ;” 
and on “the Palestine Exploration and the Moabite Stone.” ‘There is a 
noticeable article in the British Quarterly for January on “the Established 
Church in Wales,” and one in the Quarterly Review on “Cathedral life and 
Cathedral work.” The Zondon Quarterly for January has a fine review of 
Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent,” and an interesting paper on the “ Ele- 
mentary Education Act of 1870.” 





4.—Fahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. Fiinfzehnter Band. Viertes Heft. 
(Year-Books for German Theology. Fifteenth volume. No. 4.) Gotha. 1870. 
Pror. WIESELER contributes to the present number of the Year-Books an 
article on “the Epistle of Barnabas, an investigation into its origin and 
authorship ;” Prof. Diisterdieck an exceedingly interesting paper on “the 
Nature of Hope ;” and O. Griinewald a valuable and exceedingly interesting 
account of the “ Darbyites or Plymouth Brethren,” and of their doctrines 
and aims. The reviews and literary notices occupy a large space, and are, 
as usual, full of information. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1.—The Bible Commentary. A Plain Explanatory Exposition of the Holy Script- 
ures for every Bible Reader. By Bishops and Clergymen of the Church of 
England. 


Tus important work is to be issued in this country by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner & Co., simultaneously with its appearance in England. We give 
the sections and names of contributors to the entire work. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 


SEcTION I.—TZhe Pentateuch. Genesis—Right Rev. E. Harold Browne, D. D. Exodus, 
Chap. I-XIX—The Editor. Exodus, Chap. XX, to the end—Rev. Samuel Clark, M. A. 
Leviticus—Rev. Samuel Clark, M. A. Numbers and Deuteronomy—Rev. T. E. Espin, B. D. 

Secrion IL.—7zke Historical Books. Joshua—Rev. T. E. Espin, B. D. Judges, Ruth, 
and Samuel—Right Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, M. A. Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther—Rev. George Rawlinson, M. A. 2 

Secrion III.—Zhe Poetical Books. Job—The Editor. Psalms—Very Rev. G. H. S. 
Johnson, M. A.; The Editor; Rev. C. I. Elliott, M. A. Proverbs—Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
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M. A. Ecclesiastes—Rev. W. T. Bullock, M. A. Song of Solomon—Rev. T. Kingsbury, 
M. A, 

SEcTiON IV.— Zhe Four Great Prophets. Isaiah—Rev. W. Kay, D.D. Jeremiah—Rev. 
R. Payne Smith, D. D. Ezekiel—Rev. G. Currey, D. D. Daniel—Ven. H. J. Rose, B. D. 

SECTION V.— Zhe Twelve Minor Prophets. Right Rev. Connop Thirlwall, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s, author of History of Greece, Translation of Niebuhr’s Rome, etc. 
Hosea and Jonah—Rev. E. Huxtable, M. A. Amos and other Prophets—Rev. R.\Gandell, 
M. A. Joel and Obadiah—Rev. F. Meyrick, M. A. Zechariah and Malachi—Rev. W. 
Drake, M. A. 

Section VI.— Zhe Gospels and Acts. St. Matthew and St. Mark—Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D. D.; Very Rev. H. L. Mansell, B. D. St. Luke—Ven. William Basil Jones, 
M.A. St. John—Rev. B. F. Westcott, M. A. The Acts—Right Rev. W. Jacobson, D. D. 

SEcrion VIL—7Zhe Epistles of St. Paul. Romans—Rev. E. H. Gifford, D.D. I and 
II Corinthians—Rev. T. Evans, M. A.; Rev. J. Waite, M. A. Galatians—Very Rev. J. S. 
Howson, D, D. Philippians—J. A. Jeremie. Ephesians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
Philemon—Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D. D.; Rev. B. F. Westcott, B. D.; Rev. E. W. Benson, 
D. D. Pastoral Epistles—Right Rev. John Jackson, D, D. Hebrews—Rev. W. Kay, D. D. 

SEcTION VIII.— Zhe Catholic Epistles and Revelations. Epistle of St. John—Right Rev. 
W. Alexander, D. D. Epistle of St. James—Rev. R. Scott, D. D. St. Peter and St. 
Jude—The Editor. Revelation of St. John—Ven. W. Lee, D. D. 


The volumes of the Bible Commentary will be sent, postage paid, on 
receipt of price, by R. W. CaRROLL & Co. 





2.—The New Testament Commentary. 

Messrs. BoswortH, CHasE & HALL, of this city, announce “The 
New Testament Commentary,” in eleven volumes. Several distinguished 
scholars are already at work on the parts respectively assigned to them, 
and it is expected the first volume will be issued the coming winter. The 
work is designed to be popular, but will be sufficiently critical to bring it 
up to the demands of the age. 





3.—Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, embracing a view of the Origin, Progress, 
and Principles of the Religious Reformation which he advocated. By 


ROBERT RICHARDSON. 

Tuis work has been issued in an unabridged form, in a single volume, 
to meet the demand for a cheaper edition. The publishers have spared no 
pains in its production, and have published it at the low price of $4 in 
cloth binding, $5 in library style, which is a trifle over half the cost of the 
two volume edition. 

Published by R. W. Carrott & Co., who send it, postage paid, on 


receipt of price. 
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